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PREFACE. 



THE favourable reception which has been 
awarded to my GuiDE TO Mentone 
both by the Press and the Public has induced 
me to publish this little volume. The want 
of a small reliable English Guide to Nice has 
long been felt, and this want I have en- 
deavoured to supply ; it has been my aim to 
provide the visitor with a handy-book of 
reference (capable of being carried in the side 
pocket), which will enable him to visit the 
principal places of interest in the town, and 
facilitate his excursions in the neighbourhood. 
All the information likely to be of service to 
those who purpose spending the winter at 
Nice (as well as to those of my countrymen 
whose stay is more limited), I have en- 
deavoured to present in as concise a form as 
possible; a lengthy notice of the different 
places of interest to be visited would swell 
the Guide to proportions altogether out of 
keeping with its character. 
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I have been enabled from personal experi- 
ence to collect a considerable amount of 
information, which it is hoped will prove of 
service to the tourist, and soften some of the 
difficulties which are inevitably experienced 
by those who, from choice or necessity, are 
compelled for a time to take up their residence 
in a foreign land. 

The latter portion of the Guide contains an 
account of some of the most interesting ex- 
cursions in the neighbourhood, and the routes 
are described with a considerable amount of 
detail, in order that the pedestrian may be 
altogether independent of any chance assist- 
ance he may — or may not — meet with on his 
road. Sign-posts, as a rule, are conspicuous 
by their absence, and the peasants have very 
vague ideas respecting time and distance. 



November^ 1883. 
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NICE AND ITS ENVIRONS. 



CHAPTER I. 

GOING SOUTH— HINTS TO INVALIDS— CHOICE OF 
RESIDENCE — THE JOURNEY — STOPPAGES- 
ARRIVAL. 

GOING South ! How much is expressed 
or implied in these two words. Visions 
are at once conjured up of blue skies, bril- 
liant sunshine, cloudless days, and moonlight 
.nights which we are about to enjoy in place 
of the dull, cheerless, foggy weather which 
will have to be borne with more or less forti- 
tude by those whose occupation forbids the 
possibility of spending a winter abroad. 

But, with the present facilities for travelling, 
places which only a few years ago would have 
been considered beyond the reach of the ordi- 
nary tourist may now easily be visited, and 
the traveller who has only a very limited time 
at his disposal is enabled to pass a hi:\&<. 
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period in the Sunny South, where, basking 
under the sun's rays and surrounded by semi- 
tropical vegetation, he is hardly able to realise 
that a journey of only thirty-four hours' 
duration will suffice to take him back to the 
heart of London. 

It must not, however, be imagined that 
on leaving England we have altogether said 
farewell to the discomforts of winter, and 
that we are about to enjoy the delights of a 
perpetual summer, where cold and wet days 
are unknown. It will be requisite for all 
(though, of course, more especially for the 
invalid) to be provided with a sufficient 
quantity of warm clothing, as the change of 
temperature at sunset is very considerable; 
indeed, invalids should be careful not to 
remain out of doors after this period, and 
even those in good health will do well to be 
provided with a light woollen wrap or shawl, 
to guard against taking a chill when passing 
from sunshine into shade. 

The invalid in making choice of his winter 
quarters should also be careful to select rooms 
facing south or west, in order that he may 
obtain the full benefit of the sun's warmth on 
days when he may not feel disposed to leave 
the house; apartments which face north or 
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east are decidedly unsuitable to persons in 
delicate health, though the robust need not 
avoid them. The rent of these apartments 
is considerably lower than that of rooms 
having a southern aspect. 

As proximity to the sea is injurious to 
some constitutions (especially to invalids 
suflfering from cough), while it may prove 
beneficial to others, it will be advisable to 
consult a medical man as to the situation 
best adapted to the particular form of illness 
from which the patient is suffering. We 
would advise all who are intending to winter 
at Nice to stay for a time at one of the 
numerous hotels, and make a careful inspec- 
tion of the villas and apartments to be let ; 
then, guided by the advice of their doctor, 
select the one most suited to their require- 
ments. As a rule, the villas and apartments 
are let for the season ; it is, therefore, of the 
first importance that the selection should not 
be hastily made, as a change of residence 
usually entails a heavy pecuniary loss. A list 
of houses to be let may be obtained from one 
of the house-agents, and this will greatly 
facilitate the visitor in his search. The agent 
will also draw up the requisite agreement in 
due form, take an inventory of tke ^sbx^- 
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ture, &c., on the visitor taking possession of 
his apartments, and check it at the expiration 
of his stay. 

The first stage of our journey, viz., from 
London to Paris, is too well known to require 
description. The cheapest route is vid New- 
haven and Dieppe, and for those who are 
good sailors, and enjoy being on the sea for 
four or five hours, it is, perhaps, the plea- 
santest ; but the majority of my readers 
will, doubtless, prefer to cross either by 
way of Dover and Calais, or Folkestone and 
Boulogne. We usually choose the latter 
route; for, though the crossing is a trifle 
longer, the accommodation is decidedly 
superior to that met with on the Calais boats. 

It is, in our opinion, a decided advantage 
to procure tickets before starting, from Cook, 
Gaze, or Caygill. This does away with the 
crowding at the different stations, which 
cannot be avoided by those unprovided with 
tickets, and also considerably lessens the 
chance of any pecuniary loss, the whole 
amount of the entire journey having been 
paid before leaving England. About 60 lb. of 
baggage is allowed to each passenger ; what- 
ever is taken in excess is charged for. It is, 
therefore, a good plan to send on heavy boxes 
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by luggage-train ; the cost is trifling, but the 
transit from London to Nice occupies about 
twenty days. Luggage registered from 
London to Paris is examined at Paris ; if 
registered for the through journey, which 
enables passengers to travel from Calais to 
Nice without change of carriage, it is 
examined on arrival at its destination. 

The traveller can obtain from one of the 
agents already mentioned a book of coupons 
which will enable him to break his journey at 
different places, and visit many places of 
interest which must escape the observation 
of those whose sole desire is to reach their 
destination with as little delay as possible. 

If time be no object, we would advise the 
tourist by all means to visit Dijon, Lyons, 
Aries, and Marseilles, either on the outward 
or homeward journey; but the invalid, we 
think, will do well to break the journey from 
Paris as seldom as possible, the fatigue of 
getting from and to the station at each halt- 
ing-place, the risk of taking cold, and the 
anxiety respecting hotel accommodation, all 
tending to produce a bad effect on the nervous 
system. Smoking-carriages are provided on 
the French as on the English lines of railway, 
and passengers have a right to ob^ec^ \-^ 
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smoking except in a smoking - carriage, 
though it is very common for the occupants 
to light up as a matter of course. For the 
benefit of ladies who may be unprotected by 
a male escort certain carriages are reserved, 
bearing the inscription Dames seules, and 
these should be chosen by ladies who prefer 
travelling only with their own sex. At 
the principal stations an interpreter will be 
found, attentive, obliging, and willing to 
afford every information in his power; he 
may be easily recognised, as he wears a cap 
bearing the word Interprite, At many of 
the stations a Cabinet is set apart for the use 
of a doctor, who is in attendance to give his 
services in case of illness ; indeed, in various 
ways, all that is possible to facilitate the jour- 
ney and render it agreeable is carried out 

The Nice station is a handsome and 
commodious building, containing comfort- 
able waiting-rooms, buffet, &c. In addition 
to the usual staff there is a set of employes 
whose special duty it is to assist travellers in 
removing from the carriage the bundles of 
wraps, small bags, etc., with which they have 
been forced to burden themselves during the 
journey ; these employes wear a metal badge 
fastened on the left arm. 
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A long line of carriages and omnibuses 
from the chief hotels is drawn up in the court- 
yard waiting to convey the traveller to his 
destination; but the drivers are not allowed 
to penetrate to the platform, and this 
regulation prevents the new arrival being 
assailed on all sides by rival candidates for 
his patronage, 51s frequently happens else- 
where, before he has hardly had time to 
descend from the train. The traveller 
who has already selected his hotel has only 
to mention its name when the employ^ at 
once steps forward, and relieves him of all 
further trouble respecting luggage, etc. 

Perhaps it may be as well here to call the 
attention of the visitor to a circumstance 
which is apt to cause him some embarrass- 
ment on his arrival : this is the difference 
which exists between the town time and the 
railway time, which is regulated by that of 
Paris, and is always twenty minutes behind 
that of the town; for instance, when the 
town clock strikes twelve, that of the railway 
points to twenty minutes to twelve. The 
town time is adopted under all circumstances 
except travelling by rail. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A STROLL THROUGH THE TOWN — THE NEW TOWN 
— THE OLD TOWN — CHURCHES AND PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS, MARKETS, ETC. — SQUARE MASS^NA 
AND QUAI ST.-JEAN BAPTISTE. 

TAKING the Railway Station as our 
point of departure, we turn to our left, 
and a gradual descent of a few yards brings 
us to the entrance of the Avenue de la Gare, 
a magnificent boulevard one mile in length, 
running in a direct line to the sea. The 
Avenue is planted on each side with a fine 
row of plane-trees, and is bordered by hand- 
some shops and caf^s. Seats are disposed 
at frequent intervals, and, when at night the 
shops are lighted up, it forms a most attractive 
promenade. 

As we descend, the first building of import- 
ance met with is the church of Notre Dame 
(on the right hand) ; this building is of recent 
construction, and has a bare, chilly appear- 
ance, the reverse of attractive; it offers no 
special feature of interest. Lower down we 
pass (on our left) the Boulevard Dubouchage, 
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leading to Carabacel, a favourite quarter of 
the town for invalids ; the boulevard is broad 
and shady, and the houses are magnificent. 
On our right is the Boulevard Longchamps, 
much patronised by the English, leading to 
the quarter of St. Etienne. 

Lower down the Avenue we cannot fail to 
remark the Bank of the Credit Lyonnais, its 
portico supported by handsome columns. 
The directors have done all in their power to 
contribute to the convenience of visitors ; on 
a large black board under the portico the 
daily Paris telegrams are written in 'chalk, in 
order that he who runs may read ; reading 
and writing rooms are also provided for the 
use of the public. 

Shortly before reaching the Arcades we 
pass the Maison Dor^e; a huge awning 
stretched over the side-walk affords protec- 
tion from sun or rain, and the small marble 
tables placed beneath it are always occupied 
by throngs of visitors sipping their coffee and 
reading the latest journals, while the continual 
click of the billiard-balls as we pass the open 
doors informs us that the interior of the cafi 
is by no means deserted. 

The Maison Dorde and the Caff de la 
Victoire (situated at the right-hand corner oltVs^ 
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Place Massdna), are the favourite rendezvous 
of the visitors and townspeople, especially 
about mid-day and after the dinner-hour, 
when it is often no easy matter to obtain a 
seat. A stringed band, composed of six musi- 
cians, is usually to be found at one or other 
of these caf^s, and their music is a relief to 
our ears, too often tortured by the music (?) 
of the brass bands met with at home. One 
drawback to our enjoyment, however, is to be 
found in the constant solicitations to which 
we are exposed by strollers having all manner 
of wares fo dispose of. We may not object 
to the flower-girl who, with basket laden with 
fragrant blossoms, begs us to buy a rosebud 
or bunch of violets from her floral store. The 
novelty of being asked to make such a pur- 
chase in mid-winter is, in itself, a source of 
pleasure ; and, then, are we not in the land of 
flowers, where it is de rigueur for all to pay 
tribute to the Goddess Flora } 

Having adorned our buttonhole, we could> 
however, wish to be left in peace ; but the 
wish is vain. A marchand de Cannes in- 
vites us to inspect his stock of walking- 
sticks, and hardly has he turned his back 
when a tray of coral trinkets is thrust before 
our eyes, while lying in wait a few yards 
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distant is a Turk (unless his head-dress belies 
his nationality), with a gorgeous assortment 
of velvet slippers heavily embroidered in 
gold and silver thread ; vendors of cigarette- 
holders, opera- glasses, and knick-nacks in 
endless variety pass in procession before us. 
We are bound to say that a decided negative 
generally has the effect of inducing our per- 
secutors to turn their steps in what they con- 
sider a more promising direction, seemingly 
in no way cast down by their want of 
success. 

We must not, however, linger here if 
we intend to continue our exploration. 
Crossing the Place Mass^na, we find our- 
selves at the foot of the Pont Neuf, where 
there is a fine specimen of the eucalyptus- 
tree; the seat placed under its branches is 
seldom free from occupants. Turning to the 
right, we follow the Quai Mass^na ; on our 
left is the stony bed of the Paillon, a moun- 
tain stream having its source amongst the 
mountains some miles from the town, which 
it divides in its course, and here throws itself 
into the sea. During a period of storms, or 
a rapid thaw of snow on the mountains, it 
becomes a foaming torrent, occasionally caus- 
ing considerable injury to property ; bvit^-^ks*-^ 
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rule, its bed is almost dry, and is employed 
as a washing-ground by the native laun- 
dress. 

The process of washing as carried on at 
Nice is delightfully simple, and appears to 
consist solely of plunging the garments into 
the stream, then rubbing them energetically 
for some minutes with a huge block of soap, 
after which they are " whacked " with a flat 
piece of wood on a stone slab, and hung up 
to dry. We do not know how many washings 
an ordinary garment is considered capable of 
resisting, nor of what material the buttons can 
be made, which do not succumb to this mode 
of treatment. For the sake of the reader's 
peace of mind, we hasten to inform him, — or 
her, — that we have been assured that the 
visitors* linen is not treated in this barbarous 
fashion ; but perhaps it will be as well not to 
inquire too curiously into the matter. " Where 
ignorance is bliss," etc. 

The Casino (adjoining the Pont Neuf) is 
built on, or rather over, the bed of the Paillon, 
and the work necessary for covering the 
remaining portion is being carried on, and 
will, when completed, be a great improvement, 
in addition to the gain of a considerable space 
of valuable ground. 
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Stopping from time to time to admire the 
contents of the shops, set out, as a rule, with 
excellent taste, we reach the Jardin Anglais, 
adjoining the Promenade des Anglais, the 
favourite resort of the Hite of the visitors. In 
the centre is a kiosque, where a band plays 
daily during the season in the afternoon, 
except on Mondays. The garden is well 
stocked with tropical plants and trees, 
whose branches afford a pleasant shade ; but 
it seems to us that, with the natural advan- 
tages of climate, more pains should be taken 
to make the parterre b. mass of brilliant- 
coloured flowers. Roses, heliotropes, carna- 
tions, &c., blossom here throughout the entire 
winter, so that this would be no difficult task 
to perform ; indeed, an inspection of the 
gardens of Monte Carlo is sufficient to 
show what can be done under intelligent 
supervision. 

The Promenade des Anglais is a magnifi- 
cent boulevard, running parallel with the sea 
in a westerly direction for a distance of more 
than two miles, as far as Pont Magnan, and 
it will eventually be extended beyond this 
point. It IS bordered with oleanders and 
palm - trees, the latter giving quite an 
Oriental tone to the scene. Facing the sea is 
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a row of sumptuous hotels and villas, for the 
most part of dazzling whiteness, with deli- 
cately-tinted wooden shutters, usually of a 
pale green colour, and the effect is very 
pleasing. Along the road rattle carriages 
of all kinds, from the lordly barouche to 
the natty basket-carriage, with an awning 
to protect its occupants from the glare 
of the sun. Seats are provided along the 
whole of the Promenade, having reversible 
backs, in order that the sea or road may 
be faced at pleasure ; a capital arrange- 
ment, supposing always that the occupants 
are of the same mind. Here also are 
situated the bathing establishments, for in 
this climate we can indulge in a dip in the 
sea no matter what the time of year, and 
the English colony is not slow to avail itself 
of this privilege. There being no tide in the 
Mediterranean, we are spared the infliction of 
being jolted over the beach in a rickety 
machine at the period of low tide, to which at 
home we have to submit. Little houses, 
resembling sentry-boxes, are placed on the 
beach a few yards from the sea, and here 
the bather divests himself of his clothing 
and runs into the waves. Of course, it is 
necessary to wear a costume de baitty such 
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as is adopted at all French sea-side resorts. 
That the Mediterranean is a tideless sea 
is one of the things which "every school- 
boy knows " ; but, as many years may 
have elapsed since some of our readers left 
school, we hope that they will not feel 
disposed to quarrel with us for reminding 
them of this fact 

Having reached the Pont Magnan, we can 
retrace our steps by way of the Rue de 
France; but as this street is chilly in com- 
parison with the Promenade, owing to the 
absence of sun, it should rather be avoided 
by invalids. 

Let us return to the Jardin Anglais 
opposite, which is all that remains of the 
Jetty Promenade, a construction very similar 
to that of the Brighton pier. It was burned 
down on the eve of its completion in 
the spring of this year (1883) owing to the 
carelessness of one of the workmen who was 
engaged in repairing the roof, and in less 
than two hours it was reduced to its present 
condition. It is doubtful if the original idea 
will ever be carried out, a dispute having 
arisen with the Insurance Company with 
regard to the compensation to be awarded. 

In close proximity to the H6tel des Anglais 
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is the Cercle de la MMiterran^Cy in front of 
which a grand stand is erected during the 
regatta period. Balls take place here fre- 
quently during the season, and concerts are 
also given for charitable purposes. In the 
rear of the Cercle is the skating-rink for- 
merly a fashionable rendezvous, but which we 
believe has now shared the fate of all similar 
establishments. 

Pursuing our course in an easterly direction, 
we cross a bridge of three arches which spans 
the mouth of the Paillon, and' find ourselves 
in the Place des Phoc^ens, a shady garden in 
the centre of which is a curious old marble 
fountain representing Tritons drinking out of 
shells. Following the sea-shore, we continue 
our walk along the Quai du Midi, at the 
extremity of which rises the Chateau Hill ; a 
prominent object on its wooded slopes is the 
Tour Bellanda, the only one of the four towers 
at present existing, which formed part of the 
ancient fortifications ; it has now become 
private property. 

By pcissing the Pension Suisse we can in 
less than ten minutes reach the harbour, but 
the road is very dusty and intensely hot, 
owing to the total absence of shade and the 
reflection of the sun's rays from the lofty rocks. 
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The harbour is, however, well worth a visit, 
always presenting an animated appearance. 
Here is a marble statue of Charles Felix ; he 
holds a scroll in his hand, and is supposed to 
be conferring the freedom of the port. We 
can, if so disposed, make the ascent of the 
Chateau Hill by a path leading upwards at 
the back of the statue ; on our right is the 
pier with lighthouse at its extreme point, 
whence we obtain a good view^of the hills, 
their slopes studded with villas, with which 
Nice is surrounded. 

If, instead of following the sea-shore, we 
leave the Place des Phoc^ens by the Rue St- 
Frangois de Paul, we soon perceive on our 
right the chief Post-office. Here the stranger, 
whose letters are addressed Poste Restante 
must come to claim them, and he must be pre- 
pared to produce his card or a letter proving 
his identity, without which they will not be 
delivered to him. There is a departure of 
mails for England and two distributions 
daily, but the hours are subject to alteration 
(see Appendix). Boxes of flowers may be 
sent at very reasonable rates, but must not 
contain anything in the shape of correspond- 
ence, and should be tied with string in order 
to admit of the contents being examined. 

c 
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The letter-box is in the Rue Br^a, but a second 
box is placed inside the Post-office. The 
H6tel-de-Ville, or Town-hall, is situated at 
the corner of the street bearing that name. 
In the courtyard is a group of white marble, 
representing Orestes at the feet of Minerva ; 
it was presented to the town in 1879 by the 
Government. In the Town-hall are preserved 
an autograph letter of Pope Pius VII., and 
his portrait which he presented to the citizens. 
Passing on, we reach the Church of St.-Fran- 
$ois de Paul ; its congregation is composed of 
the most fashionable portion of the inhabi- 
tants. Thepainting over the altar is attributed 
to Vanloo, a native artist Opposite is the 
town library, open daily to the public, and 
<:ontaining more than 40,000 vols. Adjoining 
the library formerly stood the Th^dtre Italien, 
which was burned down in March, 1 881, when 
several hundred people perished in the flames 
or were crushed to death. The ruins are 
cleared away, but it is doubtful if the theatre 
will ever be rebuilt. 

We now reach the Promenade du Cours ; 
here from November until May the fruit and 
flower market is held during the morning, 
and presents a bustling, animated scene. It 
is well supplied with vegetables of all kinds. 
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and plants in pots for the decoration of the 
house can also be obtained at lower prices 
than those £isked by the fashionable florists. 
A saunter through the market is a pleasant 
way enough of passing an idle hour, and it is 
amusing to watch the amount of bargaining 
which takes place before a purchase is 
effected, but the pleasure is considerably 
marred by the Exhibition of small birds 
strung together indiscriminately and offered 
for sale for a few sous ; thrushes, blackbirds, 
robins, and even bullfinches and goldfinches 
do not escape the general slaughter, and on 
seeing thenl we understand how it is that 
during our rambles the note of a song-bird 
falls so rarely on our ear. Indeed, so 
vigorously does the campaign appear to be 
carried on that it is a matter of wonder that 
the race of songsters is not quite exterminated. 
We now reach the Prefecture, standing in an 
open space separated from the street by a 
small garden stocked with orange and palm 
trees ; immediately opposite is a broad flight 
of steps leading to what is called LesTerrasses. 
This promenade, a favourite one with the 
townspeople, is built on the roofs of a row of 
one-storied houses, and its construction dates 
back to the middle of last century, "^x^^xn. 

c 2 
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this terrace a fine view of the sea and the 
Promenade du Midi can be obtained, and it is 
always dry and sheltered. 

To the left of the Prefecture is the chief 
Telegraph-office (open day and night), and 
on the right a Bureau de Bienfaisance, a 
charitable institution where soup, bread, &c., 
are distributed to the needy. 

At the extremity of the Promenade du 
Cours is the Place Charles Fdlix, and by 
turning to our right we should regain the 
promenade ; let us, however, turn to the left 
by the Rue du S6nat, and return home by 
the Rue de la Prefecture. 

If so disposed, the visitor can take any one 
of the narrow streets branching off to his 
right hand, and explore the exterior of the 
Old Town. But here we must frankly confess 
our inability to act as guide through the 
labyrinth of narrow alleys which cross each 
other in every direction, forming a perfect 
maze through which we must thread our way 
as best we can. 

In the upper portion of the town the streets 
more resemble a staircase than anything else, 
and are so steep and narrow that no cart can 
possibly pass ; they are used as a playground 
by the children, who are found sprawling about 
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in every direction, as a rule barefooted, and 
showing only a very limited acquaintance with 
the use of soap and water, but evidently happy 
and satisfied with the state of affairs. 

We have never experienced any act of rude- 
ness in our explorations, and the sight of a 
stranger seems to excite little or no curiosity. 
Perfumes, which are unmistakably not those 
of Araby, will from time to time assail the 
nose ; but this is a drawback which will not 
deter the artist in search of a subject for his 
pencil, who will find no lack of material in 
whatever direction he wends his steps, and 
his first visit will in all probability be followed 
by many subsequent ones. 

Following the Rue de la Prefecture we 
reach the Place St.-Dominique ; on our left 
is an ancient convent, now used as a military 
bakehouse, and touching it is a church 
(entrance opposite to Rue de la Prefecture) 
where the marriage of Charles, Duke of Savoy, 
with Beatrice of Portugal was celebrated in 
1521. It is now quite dilapidated and used 
as a stable and shelter for carts, &c. On the 
right of the Place are infantry barracks ; and 
at the corner is the clock tower, built in 1718. 

Pushing on, we emerge on the Boulevard 
du Pont Neuf, nearly opposite the Casino. 
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Turning to the right, and following the 
Boulevard du Pont Neuf and Boulevard du 
Pont Vieux (where during the summer the 
fruit and flower market is held, under the 
shade of some fine specimens of the plane- 
tree), we reach the Pont Vieux, formerly the 
only means of communication between the 
two banks of the Paillon, and, crossing, we 
find ourselves opposite the Lycde or College, 
built during the First Empire. To the right 
of the Lyc^e, and at only a short distance, is 
the Eglise du Vceu, surmounted by a marble 
group. This church was built in fulfilment 
of a vow made by the townspeople at a time 
(183s) when the district was being^ ravaged 
by the cholera, to raise a new church to the 
Virgin should the town be spared the dreaded 
visitation. A picture over the altar repre- 
sents the Angel of Death passing over the 
town without striking it. 

Let us now retrace our steps by the Quai 
St.-Jean Baptiste, which is bordered by a 
species of pepper-tree ; its pale green foliage, 
drooping in the fashion of the willow-tree, 
with its clusters of coral-coloured berries, 
render it very ornamental : if a leaf is bruised 
between the fingers, the pungent odour of the 
pepper is at once apparent. 
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Opposite the Grand Hotel is the Jardin 
Massdna, a bronze statue of the General 
standing in its centre ; on the pedestal 
different episodes in his career are repre- 
sented. VtS'd'Vis the garden is a row of 
handsome shops and hotels extending to 
the Place Massdna, which we shortly rea'ch, 
having made a comprehensive tour of both 
Old and New Town. 

Any public buildings of interest which we 
have not met with en route will be mentioned 
in another chapter. 
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CHAPTER III. 

EARLY HISTORY— VEGETATION— ORANGE AND LEMON 
TREES — OLIVE-GROVES— NATIVE INDUSTRIES. 

NICE, the capital of the department of 
the Maritime Alps, with a population 
of 80,000 souls is situated in the Baie des 
Anges, protected on the west by the Cap 
d' Antibes, and on the east by the promontory 
of St.- Jean. It is one of the colonies founded 
by the Phocaeans, who had established them- 
selves at Marseilles, and its existence is sup- 
posed to date back to 300 years B.C. 

In the first instance it consisted solely of 
the Chateau built on the summit of the rock 
now called the Castle Hill, which rises at 
the eastern extremity of the Promenade du 
Midi ; round the Chateau later on, houses 
were grouped until it eventually became a 
place of some importance. Like its neigh- 
bours, it suffered considerably from time to 
time from the incursions of the barbarous 
and, hostile tribes in the vicinity, more espe- 
cially at the hands of the Saracens, and 
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passed in succession under the dominion of 
the neighbouring princes. 

At one period it concluded a treaty with 
Genoa, and endeavoured to regain its inde- 
pendence, but without success. In 1380 it 
placed itself under the protection of Amadeus 
VII., Count of Savoy, and remained faithful 
to his descendants for a period of four hun- 
dred years. In 1543 the town and Chiteau 
were besieged by the combined armies of the 
French and Turks, and, though the town was 
forced to capitulate, the Chciteau resisted all 
attempts to seize it. 

After a short period of tranquillity it suffered 
fresh disasters, owing to the wars in Italy 
(1774), until the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
when it became one of the most flourishing 
states, and remained so until the period of 
the first Revolution. Nice was invaded by the 
French in 1792, and remained under their 
rule until 18 14, when Victor Emmanuel I. 
regained possession of his states. After the 
Italian campaign of 1859, ^^ virtue of a treaty 
concluded between Napoleon III. and Victor 
Emmanuel II., the Sardinian Government 
(under whose rule Nice had passed) invited the 
population to choose its future rulers, and it 
decided to place itself under French protec- 
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tion. This treaty was definitively signed in 
June, 1861. 

Though more than twenty years have now 
elapsed since its annexation, Nice still retains 
many of its Italian characteristics. The 
natives habitually speak a patois, which is 
incomprehensible to the stranger though he 
may be a good French scholar, and some of 
the peasants are unable to express themselves 
in any other fashion. It appears to be a 
mixture of the Italian, Spanish, and the Latin 
tongues, while some of the words have evi- 
dently derived their origin from the Arabic. 
Both men and women are, as a rule, good- 
looking ; the former especially are well formed, 
lithe, and active, with a bright intelligent 
cast of countenance. They appear to take 
life easily, and carry out the precept of taking 
no thought for the morrow ; they are naturally 
of an excitable disposition, and when engaged 
in a discussion it is carried on in such an 
animated manner, and with such profusion of 
gestures, as to appear ludicrous to an on- 
looker. 

The climate has, of course, much to do with 
the light-heartedness of the population ; living, 
as they do, nearly always in the open air, 
under a blue sky, and enjoying almost per- 
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petual sunshine, it is not to be wondered at 
that their temperament is totally different 
from that of our poor at home, cooped up for 
months together in dingy hovels, under the 
depressing influence of leaden skies, each day 
as it comes round bringing a fresh struggle 
for the necessaries of life. 

The visitor, on his first arrival at Nice, 
cannot fail to be struck by the many novel 
features of vegetation which he will meet 
with. Palms, agaves, orange and lemon 
trees, and many others which he has been 
accustomed to see at home only as occu- 
pants of the greenhouse, grow freely in the 
open air. Some fine specimens of the palm 
are to be met with here, and also in the 
gardens of Monte Carlo, but it is at Bordi- 
ghera they are chiefly cultivated in order to 
supply Rome with the branches which are to 
receive the Papal benediction at Easter. 
They form in some parts a tangled mass or 
jungle which is very picturesque in appear- 
ance, and gives one the impression that he 
has suddenly been transported to the tropics. 

The groves of orange-trees present a striking 
appearance, especially towards Christmas, 
when the fruit is nearly ripe, and the contrast 
between the dark, glossy green of the leaf and 
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the golden clusters hanging thickly on the 
branches is very effective. The flavour of the 
fruit is not, however, equal to that of the 
Spanish orange, and the trees are chiefly 
cultivated for the sake of the flowers and the 
essence extracted from the rind of the fruit 
before it has obtained maturity. The gather- 
ing of the flowers for distillation usually takes 
place in April, and the whole country is then 
filled with the exquisite perfume ; there are 
many large distilleries in the neighbourhood, 
and the quantity of flowers used by theni 
is enormous ; the orange-flower water is sent 
to all parts of France, and is considered by 
our neighbours a specific for all kinds of 
nervous ailments. The crop of flowers off* a 
good tree is sometimes worth from £^ to £$. 

The lemon-tree is not cultivated here to 
the same extent as the orange, it being of a 
more delicate nature and requiring a specially 
sheltered position. It is at Mentone that the 
lemon-groves are seen to the greatest advan- 
tage, and the natives are fond of repeating a 
legend to the eff*ect that the tree was first 
planted there by Eve after her expulsion from 
Paradise, as it so much resembled her lost 
home. 

The olive-tree is a prominent feature in the 
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landscape, covering thickly, as it does, the 
hill-sides by which the town is surrounded. 
Though the foliage is not of the bright 
tint of our native trees, it is pleasant enough 
to the eye, and a ramble through one of the 
groves is very enjoyable, the branches afford- 
ing just sufficient shade to temper the glare 
of the sun. The olive lives to a great age ; 
some of the trees still in existence are said 
to date back as far as the Roman empire, 
The wood is used as fuel, and can be burned 
as soon as it is cut, owing to a certain 
quantity of oil which it contains. The 
flowers appear in April or May, and the 
fruit ripens about the end of the year. As, 
on account of the size of the trees, it is 
impossible to gather the fruit by hand, the 
process is adopted of beating the boughs 
with a long slender rod, when the ripe fruit 
falls to the ground. A coarse linen sheet is 
usually placed to receive it, as, should the 
olives remain only a short time on the 
ground, they acquire an earthy taste, which 
is communicated to the oil. Care must be 
taken in beating the branches, in order not 
to injure the tender shoots, and so damage 
the next year's crop. As the olives must be 
carried to the press as soon as possible after 
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being gathered in order to procure the finest 
quality of oil, and as only a certain quantity 
can be crushed at once, the work of gathering 
goes on for some months, and may not some- 
times be terminated before the tree is again 
in flower. 

The mode of extracting the oil is very 
simple ; the fruit is packed in baskets made 
of a coarse kind of grass, and these are 
placed under a press, when the oil flows out 
in a yellow stream into receptacles ready 
to receive it. After this process the olives 
are subjected to the action of heat and again 
placed under the press, but the oil now 
obtained is of a very inferior quality and is 
not used for the table. The crop varies con- 
siderably from year to year, as the fruit is 
liable to be attacked by a small insect, the 
cairon, while the tree itself is sometimes 
visited by a kind of blight, which produces 
an appearance as if a shower of soot had 
covered both leaves and branches. 

Above the range of the olive-trees are 
usually to be found plantations of firs ; the 
cones are employed for lighting fires, and 
they answer the purpose admirably on 
account of the quantity of resin they contain. 

During the past few years the eucalyptus 
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has been planted with much success, and 
forms an agreeable feature in the landscape; 
its growth is very rapid, and it is not 
unusual for it to attain a height of from 
fifty to sixty feet It is particularly adapted 
for damp, marshy ground, as it has the 
property of destroying miasma, and purifies 
the air. A branch of the tree suspended in 
a room is said to drive away flies and insects, 
but we cannot say we have derived any 
decided benefit from the experiment. 

The fig - tree flourishes greatly in this 
climate, though, as it loses its leaves in 
November, it can hardly be said to add to 
the beauty of the scene during the winter 
season. At the latter part of October the 
trees are laden with fruit, and it is a common 
sight to see large shallow trays made of a 
species of bamboo, on which the figs are 
exposed to the rays of the sun and dried as 
a provision for the winter by the poorer 
classes. Indeed, so plentiful is the supply 
that the inferior qualities are sometimes 
given to cattle should the supply of fodder 
run short. 

The cultivation of the mulberry-tree for 
the purpose of rearing silkworms was com- 
menced some time back, but has been, to 
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a great extent, abandoned, the result not 
having proved equal to the anticipations 
which had been formed. 

Many of the neighbouring slopes are 
covered with vineyards, and yield a very 
good quality of wine ; indeed, some of the 
produce has earned itself quite a local 
reputation, and, were more pains taken in 
the manufacture, there is no doubt it might 
compete^ favourably with the Bordeaux vin- 
tages. 

The Japanese medlar is a tree unknown 
in England ; it flowers in December, its 
blossoms having a very powerful and fra- 
grant scent. The fruit, which ripens in 
April, is about the size of a damson ; it is 
of a deep yellow colour, and looks as if it 
were made of wax ; the taste is very agree- 
able, somewhat resembling that of the green- 
gage. 

The commerce of Nice consists almost 
entirely of the exportation of its oils and 
the distillation of perfumes and essences of 
various kinds for toilet purposes. Cannes, 
or more properly speaking Grasse, a few 
miles distant, is, however, the head-quarters 
of this branch of industry. Hundreds of 
acres of ground are here cultivated by the 
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distillers, and form a very Garden of Eden, 
being a mass of roses, jonquils, mignonette, 
cassia, etc., scenting the air for miles round. 

One branch of trade which will not fail to 
interest the visitor at Nice is the inlaid olive- 
wood work, which is executed in great per- 
fection. All manner of objects to suit all 
purses are to be procured, and much taste 
and ingenuity is displayed in the '"various 
designs and groups of flowers and figures. 

The different tints are produced by a 
selection of naturally coloured woods, and 
much skill is required in order to copy so 
faithfully the works of nature ; some of the 
more elaborate and intricate designs are real 
works of art. 

As a souvenir of our visit to the Sunny 
South it will hardly be possible to select a 
more suitable present, or one which will be 
more highly prized by our friends at home. 



D 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AMUSEMENTS— THEATRES, CLUBS, ETC.— F^ES — 
THE CARNIVAL — REGATTAS AND RACES — 
BUILDINGS AND MONUMENTS OF INTEREST — 
ENGLISH NURSING INSTITUTION. 

NICE may well be styled the Brighton 
of the Riviera ; it far exceeds any of 
its neighbours in the variety of amusements 
and social dissipations which it provides for 
its aristocratic visitors. Frj^m morning to 
night it presents a bustling, animated appear- 
ance, and an endless round of amusement, 
consisting of races, concerts, dinner-parties, 
and balls can be indulged in by those who 
prefer this kind of life to the exploration of 
the beauties of the surrounding country. 

Of late years Nice has been rather aban- 
doned by the invalid, who, as a rule, should 
avoid the bustle and excitement of a large 
town, while it has steadily grown in favour 
with those^who are delighted to find the same 
amusements they are accustomed to enjoy in 
Paris or London, and at the same time 
exchange our fogs and murky atmosphere 
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for the blue skies and brilliant sunshine of the 
sunny south. 

There are two theatres where performances 
take place nightly ; the troupe is composed 
of good ^r/^j/^j, recruited from the principal 
theatres of the provinces, while during the 
height of the season (January to March) it is 
not uncommon for some of the Parisian stars 
to lend their talent to the scene. Since the 
destruction of its Italian opera-house by fire 
in March, 1881, Nice has been deprived of 
this particular form of amusement ; but this 
season it is intended to give a series of operas 
in the small theatre of the Rue St.-Michel, 
which has been redecorated throughout, and 
the scenery, etc., rendered uninflammable. 

The principal club is the Cercle. de la 
M6diterrande, situated on the Promenade 
des Anglais, and is in close proximity to the 
Jardin Anglais ; it contains reading, billiard, 
and whist rooms, besides an elegant little 
theatre capable of holding 800 persons. In 
each corner is a painting of a female figure, 
representing the four seasons. Concerts are 
also given in this salle during the winter. 

Visitors are admitted to the club; it is, of 
course, necessary, that they should be pro- 
posed and seconded by a member in due form. 

D 2 
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On Wednesdays a thd dansant takes place 
from four to seven p.m., to which members 
can invite their friends. These rontons are, 
as a rule, very fashionably attended. 

The Cercle Massdna also numbers a con- 
siderable list of visitors among its members. 
It is at present situated in the Avenue de la 
Gare, but it is proposed to transfer it to the 
Casino, now in construction over the bed of 
the Paillon, as soon as that building shall be 
completed. An afternoon dance takes place 
here on Saturdays from four to seven p.m. 

In addition to the music which plays daily 
(Mondays excepted) in the Jardin Aiiglais^ 
evening concerts are organised from time to 
time, when the promenade is lighted up with 
coloured lamps, giving it a fairy-like appear- 
ance, and a display of fireworks generally 
concludes the proceedings. In the garden, 
too, a fancy fair is held when money is 
required for any charitable purpose, and the 
stalls on these occasions are held by ladies 
of all nationalities, who are, as a rule, the re- 
cognised leaders of fashionable society. But, 
without doubt, the most important f^te, and 
the one which excites the greatest amount of 
interest, is that of the Carnival, which occu- 
pies the whole of the week preceding Lent 
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Business is almost at a standstill during this 
period, and both visitors and townspeople 
throw themselves into' the enjoyment of the 
fun with an energy worthy of a better cause. 
Two days are, as a rule, devoted to the 
bataille des fleurs^ and this is a wonderfully 
pretty sight. All along the promenade 
a string of carriages proceeds at walking 
pace, crossing another line of carriages 
coming in an opposite direction. Each one 
is profusely decked with flowers of all kinds, 
violets, mimosas, and camellias being among 
the chosen number ; the harness is also 
covered with blossoms and resembles floral 
trappings ; even the wheels of the carriages 
are hidden by the decorations. Many of 
the ladies carry parasols which have been 
literally covered with flowers, leaving no 
portion of silk visible. Each carriage is loaded 
with bouquets which are tossed to the occu- 
pants of other carriages, who are not slow to 
return the compliment, and thus a graceful 
war is waged for a period of three or four 
hours. 

Other days are set apart when, in addition 
to small bouquets of flowers, it is allowed to 
employ confetti as a missile of war, and 
the fun grows fast and furious. Jhe confetti 
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are small pellets of chalk about the size of a 
pea tinted in various colours, and a good-sized 
sack, sufficient to last a party of three or four 
persons during the afternoon, costs about 
4 francs. On these days it is necessary for 
every one who joins in the fray to be provided 
with a fine wire mask to protect the face 
from the shower of confetti which will be 
rained upon it, and nearly every one wears 
a coloured domino to protect the clothes, and 
also to escape recognition from friend or foe. 
These dominoes can either be purchased or 
hired for the day, but most people prefer to 
choose their own material (a cheap kind of 
satinette is very effective), and have a dress 
made specially for them. 

Tin scoops with long cane handles can also 
be bought, and when once the knack has 
been acquired the confetti can be jerked to 
a great height, and cause considerable 
dismay among a party who are witnessing 
the proceedings from their balcony, where 
they had imagined themselves to be in perfect 
security from all attack. 

Masked balls also take place at the 
theatres during the period of the Carnival. 

The festivities terminate on Shrove Tuesday 
with a hugoitonfire, which is lighted in front of 
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the Prefecture, and by the burning of a colossal 
figure stuffed with fireworks, typical of the 
death of the Carnival. 

During this period the streets are crowded 
by persons of every class, but the greatest 
order and good-nature seem to prevail, and it 
is rare to see any attempt made at horse-play 
which the lower classes are so apt to indulge 
in at home. 

The races take place in January. The 
course is situated in the plain of the Var, and 
may be reached by train or road ; the latter 
is usually preferred. Those who do not care 
for races, with the crush and discomfort which 
are more or less inevitable under the cir- 
cumstances, generally make a point of 
seeing the return home. It is a wonderful 
sight to witness the never-ending carriages 
which pass along the promenade, and, 
should the weather be dry, the cloud of dust 
which is raised is enough to make one think 
that a conflagration is taking place. 

Prizes of considerable value, sometimes to 
the amount of ^^400, are given, and horses 
from all parts are sent to join in the 
competition. 

On race days the usual tariff for carriages 
is not enforced, and the visitor must make the 
best bargain he is able. 
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The regattas take place, as a rule, at the 
end of March, or early in April, and occupy 
three days, the first being devoted to sailing- 
vessels, the second to steam-yachts, and the 
third to rowing-boats and canoes. A prize is 
also disputed for by the fishermen. 

A grand-stand for witnessing the proceed- 
ings is erected in front of the Cercle de la 
M^diterran^e, and it is here that the prizes are 
distributed. 

We find that when speaking of the Carnival 
we have omitted to mention that prizes are 
given for the handsomest car and the best- 
dressed group of horsemen, and also for those 
on foot who take part in the procession. This 
excites a keen competition, and results in a 
brilliant cortege being formed, which is not 
the least attractive part of thtfite ; some of the 
dresses are very grotesque, the wearers being 
intended to represent vegetables, birds, 
lobsters, etc. 

There are one or two buildings of interest 
which we have not included in our stroll 
through the town, and we will therefore briefly 
call our readers* attention to them. 

The Cathedral, Rue Ste.-Rdparate, may be 
most easily reached from the Boulevard du 
Pont Vieux by turning down Rue Centrale. 
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It was built in 1650, and the interior is 
decorated with heavy gilt ornamentations 
and- carvings, not unlike those found in the 
majority of Spanish churches. On Christmas 
Eve mass is celebrated with great pomp, and 
the church is crowded to excess ; on this 
occasion, as well as on other great f(§te days, 
the interior is hung with a cloth of crimsbn 
damask, bordered with heavy gold fringe, a 
very effective and striking decoration though 
rather theatrical to Protestant eyes. The 
carving of the woodwork or case of the organ 
is very elaborate, and is supposed to be one 
of the handsomest in Europe. 

In the Rue Droite is a handsome house 
formerly a palace of the Lascaris ; the front is 
adorned with sculptured balconies of Italian 
workmanship, and its marble staircase is. 
worth inspection. 

If on entering the Rue S^gurane (from 
Place Garibaldi) we take the steep ascent on 
our right, it will lead us to some barracks 
adjoining the church, which were formerly an 
Augustine convent. It is here that Martin 
Luther celebrated mass the 20th June, 1534. 
At the present moment, when the celebration 
of the 400thanniversary of his birth is being dis- 
cussed, this building acquires a special interest. 
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On the Place de la Croix de Marbre (Rue 
de France) is a handsome Gothic cross, of 
white marble, erected in 1568, to com- 
memorate the visit of Pope Paul III., and 
the famous interview between Francis I. of 
France and Charles V. of Germany, between 
whom a treaty of peace was concluded for a 
period of ten years. This cross, which was 
damaged during the Revolution of 1793, was 
restored in 1806. 

Opposite is a marble column recalling 
the two visits paid by Pope Pius VII. to 
Nice, the first in 1809, the second in 1814; 
on the latter occasion the population un- 
harnessed the horses from the carriage and 
dragged it in triumph to the Prefecture. 

The Palais Marie Christine, which stands 
on the Place, was formerly the residence of 
the wife of Charles Felix, King of Sardinia, 
whose marble statue is erected in the harbour 
facing the port. 

We would here call the attention of our 
readers to the institution of English hospital 
trained nurses, situated at Villa TaflFe, Avenue 
Delphine ; it is a branch of one established 
four years ago in Paris under the patronage 
of the English and American Ambassadors, 
and its object is to furnish visitors to Nice 
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and the Riviera with efficient nurses, trained 
in a London hospital. Nurses are sent to 
any part of the Continent on receipt of tele- 
gram. Terms, &c., may be obtained from the 
directress, Miss Sherriff. 
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PART II.— EXCURSIONS. 



■*o«- 



Inlroductory Remarks. 

IT was my intention in the first instance 
to include the following observations 
in the Preface to the Guide, but, experience 
having taught me that in all probability not 
one of my readers in a hundred will read the 
preface, I have decided to place them here, 
where they will have a chance of being 
perused by those for whom they are intended. 
In a small book like the present it has been 
impossible for me to give a tenth part of the 
excursions which can be made in the environs 
of Nice ; I have therefore selected those which 
I consider specially suitable to be undertaken 
by the visitor on his arrival, as, after having 
visited these places, he will be able to see in 
a great measure how the land lies, and map 
out for himself any special route he may wish 
to follow. 



fek 
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The suburbs of Nice have increased so 
rapidly during the past few years that 
the most intrepid pedestrian will do well 
to avail himself of the tramway when 
possible, as in nearly every instance he will 
by this means be able to escape one or two 
miles of dusty road, and start fresh from the 
outskirts of the town. 

Dust is the great drawback — I had almost 
said the curse — of Nice, especially during the 
month of March, when the Mistral (the north- 
west wind) blows with considerable force, 
raising such clouds of dust that the invalid is 
not unfrequently confined to the house. While 
suffering from this infliction, we should not, 
however, forget that it is only a natural con- 
sequence of the dry, sunny weather which we 
have found so enjoyable during* the winter 
months. 

I have not always given the shortest route 
to visit the places described, but the one 
which, for some special reason, I think it 
preferable to adopt. 

I would also entreat my readers not to 
encourage the roadside beggars who infest 
the outskirts of the town ; Nice is well 
provided with charitable institutions where 
the deserving poor can obtain relief, and here^ 
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as at home, it is the professional beggar who 
parades his deformity in the hope of exciting 
the compassion of the passer-by. 

Those of my countrymen who have brought 
their flannels with them, in anticipation of 
lawn-tenn is, will find that on walking excursions 
they cannot wear anything more comfortable. 
Flannel is specially suited to this climate, on 
account both of the heat and dust, and its 
adoption will in a great measure obviate the 
necessity of returning home before sunset, 
when the change of temperature is consider- 
able, and linen clothing is apt to become 
clammy and chilly. 

White canvas shoes, such as are worn at 
the seaside, are very cool and comfortable 
for the feet ; when the high road has to be 
followed they are capital wear, but are too 
thin for cross roads or mountain paths, where 
they would soon be destroyed by the sharp 
flint stones. 

They should be purchased before leaving 
home, French shoes not being sufficiently 
strong. A light alpenstock will also be found 
of considerable service, especially when a 
rapid descent has to be effected: 

In conclusion, I will only express the hope 
that the tourist who places himself under my 
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guidance may derive the same pleasure from 
making these excursions that I myself have 
experienced ; he will, in this case, have many 
happy days in store. 

The Author. 
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Le Chateau, or Castle Hill. 

We shall do well to make this our first 
excursion, as from the summit of the hill a 
comprehensive view is obtained of the old 
and new town, and also the surrounding 
country, for a distance of some miles. Start- 
ing from the Place Massdna, we cross the 
Pont Neuf, and, turning to the left, follow the 
Boulevards of the Pont Neuf and Pont Vieux 
until we reach the Place Garibaldi ; here, 
turning to the right, we reach the entrance of 
Rue S^gurane, and a few yards farther on we 
perceive on our right hand the path which, 
sloping upwards, conducts us to our destina- 
tion. The Chateau gates are open from April 
to September from five a.m. till nine p.m. ; 
from October till March from seven a.m. till 
six p.m. A cannon is fired daily from the 
summit at twelve o'clock. The ascent of the 
hill can be made by carriage if desired, but 
the paths which wind gently upwards are 
not very steep, and are provided with resting- 
places and well shaded by trees, forming 
an agreeable walk. Part of the ground is 
used by the drummers and trumpeters of 
the garrison for exercise, and during the 
hours of practice the din is deafening. The 
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view from the top is exceedingly fine ; south- 
ward stretches the broad expanse of the 
Mediterranean ; to the west the Cap d'Antibes 
thrusts itself boldly into the sea ; northwards 
extends the range of the Maritime Alps, 
with its snowy peaks, while towards the east 
we see the harbour, and in the background 
Mont Baron, Mont Alban (with its fort), and 
Mont Gros, on whose summit the various build- 
ings intended to form part of the Observatory 
are in course of construction. In a northerly 
direction Mont Chauve may easily be recog- 
nised by the carriage-road which extends in 
zig-zags almost to its summit. The Exhi- 
bition situated near the railway station is 
also a prominent object. The old town lies 
at our feet, its old houses and weather-beaten 
tiles forming a striking contrast to the broad 
avenues and new buildings which occupy the 
right hand bank of the Paillon. 

The Chdteau, after resisting many sieges, 
was finally destroyed in 1706, and only the 
ruins remain, with the exception of the 
Tour Bellanda (on the southern slope), one 
of the four towers which formed part of 
the original fortifications. An inscription 
which was formerly placed over the Porte 
de Turin, demolished in 1848, has been 
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transferred to the hill-top ; it bears the date 
1780. 
Adjoining the Castle Hill is 

The Old Cemetery, 

which contains several features of interest. 
On its highest point is erected a trophy in 
form of a wooden pyramid, some 20 feet in 
height, in memory of L^on Gambetta. It is 
entirely covered by wreaths sent from all 
parts of France ; some of them at least 
6 feet in circumference, but after long ex- 
posure to sun and rain, they have a forlorn 
appearance. The plot of ground is sur- 
rounded by a coarse wooden paling, and has 
a desolate aspect ; the soil is strewn with 
wreaths, in every stage of decay, and the 
grass is allowed to grow wild. 

The body of M. Gambetta is not interred 
here, but in the family vault in another part 
of the cemetery. Near the entrance a monu- 
ment has been erected to the memory of 
the townspeople who perished by the burn- 
ing of the Italian Theatre in March, 1881. 
Here also is the burial-place of Garibaldi's 
mother ; the house in which the general was 
born was situated in the Rue Cassini, facing 
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the Port, but our attempts to discover the 
exact spot have been fruitless, and we have 
reason to believe that the house has recently 
been pulled down to make way for needful 
improvements. 

Cimies. 

Cimi&, formerly the capital of the depart- 
ment of the Maritime Alps, is situated about 
three miles from Nice. Being farther from 
the sea and in a more sheltered position, it 
is particularly suitable to a certain class of 
invalids, and fresh villas are springing up 
rapidly in its neighbourhood, but of the old 
town little or nothing remains. 

Leaving the Place Mass^na we follow the 
Quai St. -Jean Baptiste and Quai Place 
d'Armes till we reach the Place St.-Barthelemy 
(opposite an iron cross), where we turn to the 
left and take a road on our right, at the 
corner of which is situated Villa Cauvin. 
The winding road ascends, and the pedestrian 
is able to shorten the distance by taking, from 
time to time, a short cut instead of keeping 
to the main road. An ascent of half an hour 
brings us to a point where we have the Villa 
Garin on our right and H6tel Vitali on our 
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left. In front of us are the remains of the 
amphitheatre, which is said to have been 
capable of containing eight thousand spec- 
tators, and in the garden of Villa Garin are 
some ruins, supposed to be those of the 
Temple of Apollo. 

Cimi^s formerly possessed a population of 
25,000, and was destroyed by the Lombards 
about the end of the fifteenth century. 
Passing through the ruins of the amphitheatre, 
we turn to our right (opposite Villa Coleman) 
to visit the cemetery and convent ; the latter, 
ladies are not permitted to enter. On the 
place before the church is a very ancient cross 
bearing a figure of our Lord with wings 
attached ; according to some authorities the 
figure is supposed to represent that of an 
angel which appeared to St. Fran9ois. In 
front of the convent is a gallery, the walls of 
which are adorned with paintings. 

The cemetery is worth visiting if only from 
the excellent view to be obtained. Most of 
the tombs are of white marble, but they are 
sadly disfigured by the wreaths of coloured 
beads and artificial flowers with which the 
French are so fond of decorating their graves. 
It is a subject of surprise that a nation which 
prides itself on all matters of taste should 
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ever have adopted this tawdry style of orna- 
mentation. 

Cimi^s may also be reached by following 
the Boulevard Dubouchage (Avenue de la 
Gare) and Boulevard Carabacel, at the ex- 
tremity of which is Villa Cauvin previously 
mentioned. 

Le Vallon Obscur. 

From the Place Mass^na to Port Maurice 
tramways run every twenty minutes, and 
many of my readers will no doubt be glad 
to avail themselves of them ; by so doing, 
they will escape a walk of half an hour along 
a hot dusty road, for though in spring and 
autumn the foliage of the plane-trees by 
which it IS bordered will afford shade, there 
is no protection from the glare of the sun 
during the winter months. 

From Port Maurice we continue to follow 
the main road, and in ten minutes we pass 
the small church of Ray; the road then 
bears first to the left, then to the right, and 
we shortly reach a wall (on our left) pierced 
with fine arches, opposite which is the bed of 
the stream which traverses the valley. We 
can either at once follow the bed of the 
stream (the only route available for those 
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mounted on donkeys) or take the narrow 
path on its right, bordered for some yards by 
a very old wall, some five feet high ; farther 
on a small canal, which runs by its side, will 
serve as a guide, and we eventually reach the 
bed of the stream. This excursion should 
only be undertaken after a continuation of 
dry weather, as after heavy rains the water 
rushing down the valley renders the route 
almost impracticable in spite of the assistance 
rendered by children who are to be found 
waiting, provided with planks to enable us 
to cross dry-footed. In this excursion an 
alpenstock will prove of service, and mate- 
rially assist in crossing the stream, which 
constantly intersects the path. Ascending 
the valley, we pass a gate bearing the inscrip- 
tion, "Arnulphy's Quiet Nook," and very 
shortly afterwards the route suddenly narrows, 
and we enter the Vallon Obscur 

This name has not been given to it without 
good reason, for as its width in many places 
does not exceed eight or nine feet, it is im- 
possible for the sun's rays to penetrate its 
recesses. The sides are covered with maiden- 
hair fern and numerous creeping plants, whose 
pale green foliage is very welcome after the 
^Jare of the high road. 
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It is indispensable for those who are deli- 
cate to provide themselves with a shawl or 
wrap, to be worn while passing this part of 
the valley, the difference of temperature, 
owing to the absence of sunshine, being very 
great. Less than ten minutes will suffice to 
bring us to the exit, where the valley again 
widens, and we can enjoy the sun's rays. A 
spring of water will be found hard by, and 
here is a capital place to spread our lunch. 
We can prolong the excursion, if desired, by 
ascending one of ' the winding paths which 
traverse the slopes on our right, passing 
through groves of olive-trees planted on 
grassy terraces, where during the spring-time 
we shall find wild flowers of all kinds grow- 
ing in profusion. By bearing to the left we 
can return home by the Val de Magnan, but 
the exact route to be followed is difficult to 
describe, and it will be well to obtain informa- 
tion from one of the cottages close by. 

Mausoleum of Nicolas, Grand Duke 

of Russia. 

This chapel, which was erected in memory 
of the Grand Duke Nicolas Alexander, who 
died here in 1865, at the age of twenty, is 
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situated in the garden of the Villa Bermond. 
Such changes are now taking place in the 
neighbourhood, on account of the building of 
the Exhibition, that we find it a matter of 
some difficulty to guide the visitor, as land- 
marks which exist to-day may possibly 
be swept away altogether in the course of 
a week. 

The most direct route will be for us to quit 
the Promenade des Anglais by the Boulevard 
Gambetta, pass under the railway-arch, and 
bear to our left, when we shall find ourselves 
at the entrance of the garden. On ringing 
at the gate an attendar^t will conduct us 
to the chapel, erected on the spot where 
the villa formerly stood, in which the Duke 
died ; a small altar in the centre occupies 
the exact place where the bed stood. It is 
covered with a handsome piece of embroidery, 
worked by one of the ladies of the Court. 

The wall of the interior is lined by a 
series of paintings, each placed in a marble 
niche, given by the officers of the Russian 
Army. Each figure represents the patron 
saint of the regiment by whom it was pre- 
sented. These paintings were executed in 
Russia, and are well worth a close inspection. 

The dome of the chapel is richly gilt, and 
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has a magnificent effect, somewhat resembling 
a portion of the Alhambra. 

The Villa Peillon, which adjoins the 
grounds of Villa Bermond, was formerly one 
of the sights of Nice. The garden contained 
a large sheet of water, in which aquatic fowls 
disported themselves, and chcllets were found 
in the numerous alleys ; but all this has given 
way, the last few years, to the new buildings 
which have risen up on every side. 

It is customary to give a small fee to the 
attendant who shows the chapel. • 

Villefranche- 

Villefranche may be reached by rail in 
about ten minutes, but it is far preferable to 
go by road, the scenery being exceedingly 
fine. Omnibuses start frequently during the 
day from the Boulevard du Pont Vieux, 
following the new road, and permit the 
tourist to enjoy the splendid view ; for though 
styled omnibus, the trap is, in fact, a wagon- 
ette with an awning stretched over it for pro- 
tection from the sun. 

The pedestrian will, however, do well to 
proceed by the old route ; following the 
Boulevards of the Pont Neuf and Pont Vieux, 
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he must, on reaching Place Garibaldi, take 
the Rue Victor and Rue du Paillon ; crossing 
the Place at the extremity of this street, he 
must commence the ascent of the road at 
the corner of which a telegraph - post is 
placed. The route is steep, but shaded by 
olive-trees. 

In a quarter of an hour he will pass a road- 
side chapel dedicated to the Virgin, and in 
another ten minutes reach the Restaurant 
Bellevue, whence he must keep the left-hand 
road, which, however, shortly turns to the right. 
Here he will obtain a view of the bay and 
the promontory of St.-Jean. Continuing his 
descent through groves of olive-trees, he will 
join the new route (three quarters of an hour 
from commencement of ascent), which he 
must cross, and go on towards the sea in 
order to inspect the town and harbour. To 
reach the church he must pass in front of the 
American tavern and turn to the right He 
can then descend to the Place by one of the 
narrow streets on his right. 

To the extreme right of the Place is a 
narrow promenade protected by an iron rail- 
ing, leading to the harbour, barracks, and 
military stables. By pursuing this route he 
will attain the extreme point of the harbour 
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and get a good view of the coast. The water 
is remarkably clear : rocks and seaweed can 
be clearly seen at a depth of twenty feet. 
The town is picturesquely situated ; the 
houses, built one above another, appear to 
be hanging over the sea ; the church is clean, 
and paved with flags of black and white 
marble. 

The harbour walls are covered with inscrip- 
tions to commemorate the arrival of the 
various yachts ; amongst others may be seen 
that of the Sunbeanty belonging to Mr. Brassey, 
in 1879, and the American flag-ship Lancaster y 
in 1882. During the winter, one of the iron- 
clads belonging to the American navy is 
generally stationed here, and entertainments 
are given from time to time by the officers, 
which are looked upon as quite one of the 
features of the Nice season. The name Ville- 
franche, signifying Free Port, was bestowed 
on the town by one of the princes of Anjou, 
who exempted vessels entering from all dues, 
and it became a place of much importance, 
but later suffered considerably at the hands 
of the Turks. 

The return home can be made by the new 
road, from which a magnificent sea view is 
obtained ; on our right hand, just above the 
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Colline de la Paix, is a building which cannot 
fail to attract our notice, owned by a Russian 
nobleman. Farther on we pass (on our left) 
Villa Mont Boron, or Villa Smith, as it is 
more usually called, having been built by an 
English colonel of that name. It would be 
difficult to describe the style of architecture 
which it represents, being apparently a 
mixture of all ages ; it is certainly a most 
rococo specimen of the builder's art. The 
gardens are extensive, and descend almost to 
the sea in a series of terraces. 

Before reaching the town we obtain a 
good view of the harbour, and the numerous 
elegant villas with their sloping gardens 
which border the road give the visitor a 
very favourable impression of the resources 
of the town. 

St. Jean and St. Hospice. 

From Villefranche(see preceding excursion) 
we can prolong our walk by following the 
main road in the direction of Monaco, until (in 
twenty minutes) we reach a finger-post point- 
ing out the route to St. -Jean. Crossing the 
bridge we bear to the right, and pursue a 
charming road fringed with olive-trees, and 
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bordered in many places by hedges of scarlet 
geranium. In another ten minutes the road 
branches right and left ; we follow the right 
hand path, the telegraph-wire serving as a 
guide, and shortly take the road which bears 
to the left, and leads directly to the village of 
St.-Jean, a little hamlet occupied entirely by 
fishermen. It is only a cluster of cottages, 
with a sprinkling of cafh where the peasants 
from the neighbourhood come to enjoy them- 
selves on Sundays and f§te days. One primi- 
tive little inn has boldly dubbed itself Hotel 
Victoria, doubtless with a view of obtaining 
the patronage of any English who may choose 
the spot for a picnic. The carriage-road 
soon ceases, and only those on foot or on 
donkeys can penetrate to the extreme point, 
where is an ancient tower occupied by 
the widow of its late custodian, who will 
grant permission to ascend it if requested. 
A few yards distant is the tiny cemetery 
and a small chapel seldom used, built by the 
King of Sardinia. 

The view of the coast is remarkably fine, 
and is terminated at its eastern extremity by 
Bordighera; Vintemille and its fortress are 
also visible, with Eya perched on its rocky 
pinnacle, and seeming almost inaccessible. 
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To reach the lighthouse of St-Hospice we 
must retrace our steps to that part of the road 
where we quitted the telegraph-wire, and fol- 
lowing it as our guide, it will lead us to our 
destination ; eventually a road will probably 
be made to enable visitors to make the entire 
circuit of the point The attendant will allow 
us to mount the lighthouse ; a small fee is 
expected. 

Passable, is a little landing-stage nearly 
opposite Villefranche, whence it may be 
reached by boat, and the visitor can there 
continue his exploration on foot. This is 
one of the pleasantest ways of making the 
excursion in fine weather, and we can con- 
fidently recommend it to our readers. 

Grotto and Chateau of St. Andre. 

Starting from Quai St. -Jean Baptiste we 
continue, in an easterly direction, until we 
reach the Place d'Armes, used as a drill- 
ground by the soldiers. Here is a fountain 
presented by the Society for Protection of 
Animals, but it appears to be dry and 
useless, and can by no stretch of the imagi- 
nation be termed ornamental. We pass the 
Asile des Petites Soeurs, intended for old 
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men incapable of work. In three quarters 
of an hour we pass a sentry-box on our 
left, at the foot of an ascent leading to 
the Abbey of St.-Pons, and keep the main 
road, leaving a small stone bridge on our 
right, and in rather more than half an hour 
arrive at the foot of the Chateau. The 
ascent can be made by crossing the light 
bridge immediately opposite the Restaurant 
St.-Andr^, but it is better to continue for a 
few yards and cross the stone bridge. Here 
we escape from the dust of the high road, 
and pursue our way under the shade of 
overhanging trees. A few minutes suffice to 
reach the plateau, whence a splendid view 
is obtained. The castle itself (now used as 
a school) is not specially remarkable. It 
was built at the close of the sixteenth 
century. 

To visit the grotto we must descend again 
to the high road and continue our course 
till we reach the board which indicates the 
direction to be taken, or we may avoid the 
descent by following a path on the hill-side 
bordered by young eucalyptus trees, which 
will also lead us to the entrance of the 
grotto. A charge of half a franc is made 
for each person, and the boatman also 
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expects a small fee. The entrance of the 
grotto is visible from the pathway, but to 
appreciate its beauties and examine the 
handsome stalactites hanging from its roof 
we must enter the flat-bottomed boat which 
is waiting for us and penetrate into the 
interior. The boat is provided with a wooden 
covering to protect us from the water 
constantly dripping from the roof, and the 
sensation we experience from the sound of 
the continual patter over our head and the 
absolute feeling of freshness we enjoy is 
delightful. A petrifying spring is pointed 
out to us, gushing from the rock with con- 
siderable force, and numerous objects which 
have been submitted to its action can be 
purchased as a souvenir of our visit. 

To reach Tourette (four miles) we follow 
the high road, which becomes narrow and 
winding indeed at times. We seem to be 
quite shut in by the mountains. The scenery 
here is very fine and the road good for either 
walking or driving. Six miles beyond 
Tourette is Levens. 
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Mont Boron and Fort Mont Alban. 

From Place Garibaldi we follow the Rue 
Victor and Rue du Paillon, and ascend the old 
road to Villefranche. In twenty minutes we 
reach a road on our right, with inscription 
" Route de Mont Boron," which we follow, 
passing through a plantation of sweet-smell- 
ing fir-trees. In another twenty minutes we 
meet with a stone sentry-box by the road-side, 
the path branching right and left. Taking 
the latter it will lead us direct (ten minutes) 
to the fort. The public are not allowed to visit 
the interior, but from the entrance-gate a 
magnificent view of the bay of Villefranche, 
the promontory of St.-Jean, and lighthouse of 
St.-Hospice is obtained. The T^te du Chien 
(surmounted by fortifications) shuts out our 
view of Monaco. 

Retracing our steps as far as the sentry-box, 
and following the main road (keeping to the 
telegraph wires), we descend a winding road, 
which eventually joins the new route to Ville- 
franche at a point nearly opposite the Villa 
Mont Boron. This excursion can be made 
by carriage the entire distance. 

The fort of Mont Alban was built in the 
middle of the fifteenth century by the Duke 
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Emmanuel Philibert, by whose orders the 
forts of Villefranche and St. -Hospice were 
also erected. 

Mont Gros and Observatory. 

Leaving Place Garibaldi by the Rue Victor 
we proceed as far as Place Risso, where we 
turn to our right and follow the Route de 
G^nes (Route de la Corniche). The tramway 
from Place Massdna to Abattoirs will take us 
to Place Risso. The road ascends, and in 
less than an hour from the starting - point 
we reach a roadside chapel, where we shall 
do well to admire the view. At our feet 
lies the plain, covered with orange-trees; 
looking southward, we perceive the Chiteau 
Hill, with the town grouped around it, 
and beyond the Mediterranean, with Cap 
d'Antibes jutting into its waters, the peaks 
of the Esterels forming a shadowy back- 
ground, and completing the beauty of 
the picture. On the green slopes to our 
right Cimids and the Abbey of St. Pons are 
clearly distinguished. 

Opposite the chapel is a small altar dedi- 
cated to St.- Charles, built in 1673, and 
restored in 1864. 
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In twenty minutes we reach a point com- 
manding an extensive view of the plain and 
bed of Paillon, with the village of La Trinity 
Victor, and here we encounter a series of 
boards by the roadside with the words 
^^ defense de passer^' which, however, only 
means that we must keep to the high road 
and not ascend the right-hand bank. 

We soon reach the lodge-gate (flanked by 
two allegorical figures). The director of the 
Observatory will, on presentation of card, 
permit the visitor to inspect the buildings 
should it not interfere with the service of the 
employh, but they are not open to the public, 
and are not likely to prove of special interest 
except to the astronomer. 

The lower block of buildings, which is a 
prominent object from the Promenade, is 
occupied by the director and his staff. It is 
composed of two wings and a central hall, 
where a magnificent library is being collected 
of astronomical works. The building above 
it, resembling in appearance a pepper-box, 
was designed by Garnier, architect of the 
Paris Opera-house, and is furnished with 
a revolving roof. 

When completed, the Observatory will be 
one of the finest, if not the finest, in the 
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world. It has been constructed at the cost 
of M. Bischoffsheim ; but we have reason to 
believe that before long it will become the 
property of the State. 

The descent from the Observatory to Place 
Risso will not exceed one hour. 

Beaulieu. 

Beaulieu is a small cluster of houses, prettily 
situated on the borders of the new road from 
Nice to Monte Carlo, at about half an hour's 
distance from Villefranche. It may be reached 
in one hour by the omnibus, which starts at 
frequent intervals from the Boulevard du 
Pont Vieux. Another way is by the Route 
de la Corniche. After passing the Observa- 
tory lodge-gates (see preceding excursion) 
we reach a roadside inn (Restaurant de TOb- 
servatoire), where it is always possible to 
obtain a lunch, served in a primitive fashion, 
it is true, but the people are obliging, and 
everything has an air of cleanliness about it. 
Five minutes later we reach the old Restau- 
rant des Quatre Chemins, where we suddenly 
find ourselves in view of the sea. To our left 
a new road, hardly yet completed, leads us to 
La Turbie. It is less steep than the old road. 
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along which the telegraph wires stretch, and 
to its right is a mule-path, which, descending 
the valley, will lead us to Beaulieu (the road 
to extreme right leads to Villefranche). After 
a descent of half an hour a broad path to 
our left will lead us to our destination, con- 
ducting us through groves of olive-trees, 
where it is not always well defined. By 
keeping to the right we pass a villa styled 
Petit Eden, and in a few minutes join the 
high-road, not far from Villefranche. 

The road is bordered for some distance by 
rose-bushes and geraniums, forming a hedge 
four or five feet high ; on our left is a 
grassy slope, planted with olive-trees, and 
the white villas dotted about here and there 
give the place a very attractive appearance. 
If we continue our walk, passing under the 
railway-arch, we reach the seashore, and can 
enjoy a well-earned halt on the beach, which 
is here covered by a species of dry seaweed, 
and forms quite a luxurious resting-place. 
Some of the olive-trees in the neighbourhood 
of Beaulieu are remarkable for their size, one 
of them measuring eight yards in circum- 
ference. 

The return home can be made by high- 
road, train, or omnibus. 
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Saint-Jean (three quarters of an hour from 
BeauHeu) can also • be included in this 
excursion. 

La Trinite Victor and Drap. 

In making this excursion we shall do well 
to avail ourselves of the tramway " Mass^na- 
Abattoirs," this portion of the road being 
particularly uninteresting and usually some 
inches deep in dust. From the Abattoirs to 
La Trinitd Victor (three-quarters of an hour) 
we have only to follow the high road ; at the 
entrance of the village is a stone bridge where 
a road on the right leads to the monastery of 
Laghet. In passing through the village we 
can visit the church ; its tower is separated 
entirely from the main building. 

In twenty minutes we reach Drap, a long 
straggling village, but picturesque enough. 
To visit the church we must take a right- 
hand road, at the corner of which is an iron 
cross with date 1875. At the extremity of the 
village is the H6tel des Voyageurs, where 
bread, wine, and an omelette can be procured. 
Ask to be served in the garden, where 
benches are placed under a trellis -work of 
hops. 
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We can continue our excursion by follow- 
ing the high road, and, taking the path on 
our right (before crossing the bridge), reach 
Laghet, without going back to La Trinity 
Victor; the route is not an easy one to 
follow, but as it forms a very agreeable 
excursion we will endeavour to describe it. 
We follow for a short distance the bed of the 
stream; the path then branches right and 
left ; we pursue the left-hand path, which 
shortly bears to the right, and, ascending, 
passes in front of a dilapidated house, where 
it again bears to the right and becomes 
narrow and stony. In some parts it is diffi- 
cult to follow the track, which bears mainly 
to the right, but we must avoid taking any 
side path and endeavour to keep the Chateau 
of Drap on the §ummit of the hill in view ; 
during the latter portion of the ascent it will 
be on our left hand. One hour after leaving 
Drap we reach a fairly broad road, running 
right and left: turn to the left as far as the end 
of a stone wall and take the narrow path on 
the left which brings us (ten minutes) in front 
of a deserted stable or barn ; after a climb of 
twenty minutes (stony and ruinous to the 
boots) we attain the summit of the hill, and 
a desolate arid plateau stretches before us. 
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The path can be traced by the eye, and 
will take^us half an hour to cross; we then 
reach a gap where the convent of Laghet 
appears some distance below us. The road, 
however, winds considerably, and is full of 
loose stones, so half an hour will be spent in 
reaching our destination. 

On leaving the monastery the road, bor- 
dered with cypress-trees, will take us (twenty 
minutes) to the Corniche Road, ten minutes* 
distance from La Turbie, whence we can 
descend (one hour) to Monaco, and return by 
train. From Drap to Laghet, by the route 
just described, will occupy about three 
hours. 

Monastery of Laghet. 

Laghet is most easily reached by the 
Route de la Corniche, and this is the road 
which must be taken by those who wish to 
drive. Shortly before reaching the village of 
La Turbie we pass a road on our left, at the 
corner of which is a column surmounted by 
an iron cross, and a descent of fifteen minutes 
will bring us to the Monastery, distant from 
Nice twelve miles. 

On the Place is a pedestal on which is 
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inscribed the fact of Charles Albert, King of 
Sardinia, having passed the night here pre- 
viously to his departure into voluntary exile. 

Several times during the year Laghet is 
visited by bands of pilgrims from the neigh- 
bouring towns, and many miracles are said to 
be wrought by the intercession of the Virgin. 
The corridor which surrounds the chapel is 
lined with pictures representing the wonderful 
escapes by flood and field which have taken 
place through her mediation. We do not 
know by whom the pictures in question have 
been executed, but they are most extra- 
ordinary specimens of art, and it is almost 
impossible, while gazing on them, to repress 
a smile at the crude manner in which the 
various incidents are depicted. With regard 
to their artistic merit, they are about on a 
par with the drawings schoolboys are fond of 
executing on their slates. The chapel is also 
hung with votive offerings in silver, usually in 
the form of a heart, but sometimes repre- 
senting various members of the human body. 
Two very large silver-gauze banners hang 
from the roof 

On regaining the Route de la Comiche the 
pedestrian can return home vid La Turbie, 
not more than ten minutes distant. At the 
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extremity of the village he must take the 
left-hand road (opposite the Restaurant de 
France), and, just before reaching the 
avenue of elms, turn again to the left. This 
road resembles a broad, shallow staircase, and, 
after awhile, branches right and left. The 
former road will conduct him to Monte 
Carlo, nearly opposite the Casino. By the 
latter he will reach the railway station of 
Monaco. The descent will occupy nearly 
one hour. A return home can be made by 
the new road or by train. 

Laghet may also be reached by the route 
of La Trinity Victor, taking the mule-path 
on the right before entering the village. 
The ascent will occupy two hours. 

At La Turbie visit the ruins of a Roman 
tower which was partially destroyed by the 
French army in 1706. Many fragments of 
sculpture and Roman antiquities have been 
discovered among the ruins. A tablet bearing 
a Latin inscription is preserved in the public 
library of Nice. 

Eze or Eza. 

We can visit this village by following the 
Route de la Comiche, and after passing the 
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Restaurant des Quatre Chemins taking a 
branch road to our right, which leads us to 
the remains of the old town. If time, how- 
ever, be an object, we can proceed by train ; 
on leaving the station we turn to the right, 
and take the first road on our left, which 
ascends a ravine of great beauty ; the path is 
steep and stony, and it will require an hour's 
good clim&ing to reach the village, but the 
views we obtain from time to time will amply 
repay us for our exertions. Eza is a group 
of wretched dwellings, the ground floor of 
most of the houses being used as a stable, as 
is commonly the case in ^hese parts, but 
threading our way as best we» can through 
its narrow dirty streets, we reach the topmost 
point, where still exist the ruins of its ancient 
castle, and here we enjoy a splendid panorama 
of land and sea. This spot is well adapted 
for a pic-nic, as shelter from the wind can be 
obtained by a judicious selection of the spot 
on which the luncheon is to be spread. We 
may spare ourselves the trouble of providing 
wine, as we shall be able to procure it in 
the village, but it will be necessary to take 
with us whatever may be required in the shape 
of eatables. 
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Le Mont Ghauve. 

This favourite excursion is usually under- 
taken in the spring, but there is no reason 
why the ascent should not be made in fine 
weather during the entire winter, provided 
always a start be made sufficiently early to 
allow us to return during daylight. From the 
summit (2,500 feet) we see the snowy range 
of the Alps stretching northward, while look- 
ing south on a clear day Corsica is distinctly 
visible ; its mountains standing out in relief 
against the blue sky. A good walker will be 
able to make the ascent in three hours and a 
half; but if donkeys are employed, the mule- 
path must be followed, and at least an extra 
hour is necessary. 

The route usually taken, and the only way 
by which donkeys can reach the summit, 
is the road to Cimies, and thence to the 
fountain of Mouraille, after passing which 
(three quarters of an hour) we reach a small 
chapel dedicated to St.-Sebastian, where three 
roads meet. The one on the extreme right 
leads to Folicon, a remarkable village, perched 
on a rock and surrounded on three sides by 
precipices ; a second road descends into the 
valley ; by the third road, which gradually 
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ascends the slope, we must shape our course. 
The sides are covered with olive and fir trees 
for some distance, but after a time these cease 
and the road becomes barren and stony. 
The last part of the ascent is steep and 
tiring, but we reach a plateau which will 
afford us a welcome rest, and now by bearing 
to our right we soon attain the highest point ; 
here we find some remains of ancient forti- 
fications. Another and, to our mind, a 
pleasanter way of making the ascent is to 
follow the Route of St-Andrd and Tourettes. 
On reaching the foot of the rock on which 
Tourettes is built, we leave the carriage-road 
and at once commence the ascent by climbing 
the rugged slopes on our left. This route 
is considerably shorter than the one just 
described, but it is also much steeper, and 
should only be^ attempted by good walkers ; 
there is no mule-path. We can return home 
by descending the western slope of the 
mountain, which will bring us to the foot of 
the village of Aspremont, but the path is in 
some places exceedingly rugged, though 
not by any means dangerous. It will be 
necessary on this excursion to provide our- 
selves with what is required for luncheon. 
According to some authorities Mont Chauve 
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(Bald Mountain) has derived its name from 
the absence of all vegetation towards its sum- 
mit ; by others it is said to be a corruption of 
Mont-Chaud, and this title it obtained from a 
volcano which existed in former years. 

Aspremont 

The first part of the route is the same as 
that to be followed for the Vallon Obscur, and 
the tramway from Place Mass^na to Port 
Maurice will assist us over the first two miles 
of our journey. On leaving Port Maurice we 
follow the main f oad and soon reach the small 
church of Ray (on our left) ; here we take the 
right-hand road (iron cross at corner), and in 
three-quarters of an hour pass the bureau of 
the Compagnie des Eaux, which furnishes 
Nice with its water-supply. We now per- 
ceive one of the rare sign-posts of the environs 
indicating the direction to be pursued. As we 
ascend the winding road an ever- varying pano- 
rama of the Alps rises before us, and in another 
three quarters of an hour Aspremont meets 
our view, though it will require half an hour's 
good walking before it can be reached. The 
ascent from the bottom of the hill on which 
it stands is somewhat steep, and the view we 
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obtain is very extensive. At our feet we 
have the stony bed of the Var, only a small 
stream of water, as a rule, trickling along its 
surface. 

The ascent of Mont Chauve can be made 
from the foot of the hill by taking the path 
to the right ; it is steep and stony, but the 
route is traceable by the eye. 

The English Cemetery. 

This cemetery is situated some distance 
from the town, and may be most easily reached 
by the tramway running to the " Californie." 
Ten minutes will suffice to bring us to the 
bureau d' octroi^ where we must descend, and 
take the road on our right with a board in- 
scribed " Etablissement d'Horticulture." In 
ten minutes we reach a road opposite Villa 
Mise Brun, and, passing under the railway 
arch, arrive in a quarter of an hour at a house 
bearing inscription, " Maison Oreste Bardi." 
Here we turn and find ourselves a few yards 
from the entrance of the cemetery. It is 
kept in good order, and well planted with 
shady trees and stocked with flowers. The 
tombs are made of white marble, and the 
whole place has an appearance of being 
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cared for and well tended, — in striking con- 
trast to some other winter resorts we have 
visited, where the graves have shown a 
forlorn and neglected appearance very dis- 
creditable to the throng of visitors who 
arrive each year, and who apparently can 
only find time to join in the festivities pro- 
vided for them. 

To reach the cemetery on foot we have 
only to cross the Pont Magnan, and follow 
the Route du Var, as far as the bureau 
d'octroi before mentioned, but the road is 
hot and dusty. 

The Bois de Boulogne and St. Laurent 

du Var. 

To reach these gardens, we cross the Pont 
Magnan, at the extremity of the Promenade 
des Anglais, and follow the main road as 
far as the " Californie," where the tramway 
ceases. Thence fifteen minutes will bring us 
to the railway arch, under which we pass, 
and in another quarter of an hour find our- 
selves at the garden entrance, open to the 
public from six a.m. to six p.m. Entrance, 
25c.; carriages, 50 c. extra. 

The grounds form a favourite drive for the 
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visitors during the winter, as a change from 
the promenade, where, on cloudless days, the 
glitter of the sun on the sea and the white 
road is trying to the eyes. One of the alleys 
is bordered by mimosas, another by acacias, 
and a third by eucalyptus trees, and the lawns 
afford a welcome expanse of verdure, though 
they cannot be compared with those met with 
at home. The hot-houses should be visited ; 
they contain a collection of ferns, begonias, 
and various tropical plants. 

If, instead of passing under the railway 
bridge already mentioned, we keep to the left- 
hand road, we reach the Pont du Var, a hand- 
some bridge of six arches, which spans the 
mountain stream. To the left of the bridge 
is the plain where, during the spring, the 
races take place. In the neighbourhood are 
some salt marshes, whence in former years 
the product used to be imported in large 
quantities into Italy, but the works are now 
abandoned. 

We can prolong our walk in this direction 
by paying a visit to the village of St.-Laurent 
du Var ; after passing the bridge, we take the 
first turning on our right (across the line of 
railway), and in half an hour reach the group 
of houses which compose the village. The 

G 
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view across, the bed of the Var, with the 
olive-trees on the hill-side and mountains 
beyond, is very beautiful. 

The church is small, but clean ; one of the 
side altars is flanked on each side by a repre- 
sentation of a skull and crossbones, producing 
rather a ghastly effect. We imagine this must 
be the chapel devoted to funeral services. 

There is a small inn near the entrance of 
the village, where it will be possible to procure 
lunch if required. 

Abbey of St, -Pons. 

This monastery, which forms a prominent 
object on the hill-side, affords a short and 
pleasant excursion for those whose pedestrian 
powers are not equal to the longer journeys ; 
it can also be reached by carriage. 

The route to be followed is the same as 
that of St.-Andrd ; in less than an hour from 
starting-point (Place Massdna) we reach a 
sentry-box, where an ascent of a few minutes 
brings us to the plateau on which the abbey 
is built. 

Its foundation dates back as far as the year 
775, and its founder is said to have been a 
nephew of Charlemagne. It has been pil- 
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laged on many occasions by the Saracens, 
but has each time been restored by the 
generosity of the neighbouring Princes. At 
the period of the annexation of Nice to 
Savoy, in 1388, the treaty was signed in 
front of the Abbey, under the shade of a 
magnificent elm-tree, which has since been 
cut down. 

Ladies are not permitted to visit the 
cloisters, where some fragments of sculpture 
and relics of St.-Pons are religiously pre- 
served. 

By continuing our route in a westerly 
direction we can return home by the new 
route to Villefranche, or, by bearing slightly 
northward, descend into the Avenue de la 
Gare. 

Monaco. 

As some confusion exists in the minds of 
many people respecting Monaco and Monte 
Carlo, we may briefly explain that Monaco 
is the capital of the small principality bear- 
ing that name, while Monte Carlo, which 
owns its world-wide celebrity to the magni- 
ficent casino erected by the late Mons. Blanc, 
may be described as its eastern suburb. 
Monaco proper may be reached by rail usl 

G 2 
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forty minutes ; five minutes later we reach 
the station of Monte Carlo, and it is here 
that the visitors to the casino descend. 

The Principality of Monaco now barely 
exceeds four square miles, with a population 
slightly in excess of 2,000, but it formerly 
included both Roquebrune and Mentone ; the 
tyranny of the Princes induced the inhabi- 
tants of these places to rebel, and for some 
years they enjoyed an independence which 
terminated in 1861, when they were ceded to 
the French in return for the sum of ;£" 160,000. 
It was stipulated at the time that a new 
carriage-road should be made between Nice 
and Mentone ; this route (which is less 
mountainous than the old Corniche Road) 
was completed in 1881. 

The old town of Monaco is well worth a 
visit. Perched on the summit of a rocky 
plateau, it appears to have altogether escaped 
the changes which during the past few years 
have transformed its neighbours, and it has 
a quaint old-world look about it which forms 
a striking, and to our eyes a pleasing, change 
from the spick-and-span villas and modern 
hotels by which it is surrounded. The streets 
are narrow, but are well swept and clean, and 

e public gardens (which must not be con- 
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founded with those of Monte Carlo) are 
most attractive. They occupy a consider- 
able space of ground, and as they face the 
South a magnificent view of the waters of 
the Mediterranean is obtained from them. 
Narrow winding paths, half hidden by over- 
hanging tropical plants and trailing masses 
of scarlet geraniums, descend almost to the 
sea level ; seats are to be found in shady 
nooks, where we can rest and enjoy the mag- 
nificent panorama spread out before us, the 
silence only disturbed by the plashing of 
the waves against the rocks, and the sharp 
cry of the sea gulls whirling in snowy bands 
over the blue waves, and from time to time 
making a rapid swoop into the water in quest 
of food. 

The gardens are much less artificial than 
those of Monte Carlo, and it is this natural 
beauty (which has been assisted, but never 
effaced, by the hands of the gardener) which 
gives them their peculiar charm. 

The palace of Prince Charles is situated on 
the " Place," and may be visited on Tuesday 
and Saturday from one to three p.m. Though 
not very extensive, it will be visited with 
interest ; the suites of apartments are hand- 
somely furnished, and the views obtained 
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from them are most enchanting; indeed, a 
more perfect site for a royal residence it would 
be impossible to imagine. The visitor is also 
allowed to inspect the private garden attached 
to the palace ; the garden is small, but it is 
laid out with excellent taste, and will compare 
favourably with others of a more pretentious 
classv 

The barracks are situated opposite the chief 
entrance to the palace, and it is here the 
miniature army of the Prince is drilled. The 
soldiers in their bright blue uniforms with 
scarlet facings, white linen collars, neat white 
gaiters and gloves, have a natty appearance 
which is very taking ; indeed, so excessively 
neat are they in their get up, that one feels 
disposed to look upon them as toy soldiers, 
not intended to take part in active service, 
though, should occasion arise, their smart, 
erect bearing gives one the impression that 
they might form a by no means despicable 
foe. 

The F^te of Prince Charles is celebrated on 
November 3rd ; the narrow streets are hung 
with flags so thickly that the sky is barely 
visible ; in the evening a torch-light proces- 
sion parades the town, headed by a band of 
music, and the festivities terminate with a 
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display of fireworks. The following night the 
f(§te is celebrated on a more elaborate scale in 
the Monte Carlo Gardens. 

Descending the hill on which the palace is 
situated, we reach the Condamine, as the 
cluster of villas which separate Monaco from 
Monte Carlo is called, then ascending a broad 
road, bordered with pimento-trees, we emerge 
on the plateau where stands the celebrated 
Casino of Monte Carlo. 

Monte Carlo- 
Monte Carlo may be reached by rail in 
three quarters of an hour. On alighting at 
the station we have only to ascend the broad 
flight of steps facing us, and we find our- 
selves in the world-famed gardens of the 
Casino. 

Seeing the gardens in their present state of 
luxuriant beauty, it is not easy to realise that 
the space they now occupy was only a few 
years ago a mass of barren rock where a 
a few stray olive-trees and prickly- pears 
struggled for existence. All that art can 
achieve in order to delight the eye and 
enchant the senses has been accomplished. 
Broad terraces with marble steps hang sus- 
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pended, as it were, over the blue sea ; emerald 
lawns, their pale green hue affording a wel- 
come relief from the glare of the sun and the 
glitter of the sea, are spread at our feet ; 
palms rising high in the air wave their 
graceful branches, while the mimosa fills the 
whole place with its fragrant scent. The soft 
cooing of doves reaches us from an aviary 
half hidden by a trellis-work of climbing 
plants, and mingled with this sound comes 
the ripple of the stream which, sparkling in 
the sunlight, forces its way through the clefts 
in the rocks which bar its hasty progress. 
Seats are to be found both on the terraces 
and in the shady nooks and more secluded 
parts of the gardens, and we would gladly 
linger here, surrounded on all sides by the 
beauties of nature ; but our reader is pro- 
bably already waiting with impatience for an 
introduction to the interior of the Casino. 

Before entering, however, let us make a 
short inspection of the exterior; the Casino 
has been built from designs supplied by 
Gamier, architect of the Paris Opera House, 
and is worthy of his reputation. On each 
side of the balcony is a sculptured group, — 
one, " Music," designed by Sarah Bernhardt ; 
the other, " Dancing," by Gustave Dore. The 
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private entrance reserved for Prince Charles of 
Monaco (leading to the Concert Hall) faces 
west. The public entrance, facing east, is ap- 
proached by a broad flight of marble steps ; 
ascending these we enter a magnificent hall, 
paved with marble and supported by hand- 
some columns ; a balcony runs round the 
upper part, and at each end is a painting of 
Monaco, as seen by sunrise afid sunset, and 
the effect of light is very wonderful. On the 
right of the entrance is the lobby where hats, 
cloaks, etc., can be left in charge of the 
employes; on the left is the bureau where we 
must apply for card of admission. Formerly 
no card was necessary, except for the entry to 
the Salle de Jeu, but this season a new regu- 
lation has been adopted, and the visitor is 
required to obtain a card to admit him to the 
Concert and Reading Rooms; this formality, 
we imagine, itwill be found impossible to carry 
out when the Casino is thronged with visitors, 
entering and leaving at every moment. 

The Concert Hall is lavishly decorated with 
carvings, which cover the entire walls; and 
the chandelier is the finest we have ever seen. 
Each seat is an arm-chair covered with crimson 
velvet, and these are free to all, except on 
special nights, when operas are performed by 
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the first artists from Paris, of which due 
notice is given. 

Concerts take place twice a day, at 2.30 p.m. 
and at 8.30 p.m.; a series of classical concerts 
also is given from December to March, on 
Thursday afternoons, and on these occasions 
it is sometimes difficult to obtain a seat 

To most people, however, it is the Salle de 
Jeu which possesses the chief attraction; this is 
really three rooms thrown into one ; the first 
two are devoted to roulette^ and the third to 
trente et quarante; this room has been added 
to the original building, and was only opened 
in the spring of 1881. 

We do not propose to tguch upon the 
much-disputed question of the morality or 
immorality of the gambling-tables. Every- 
thing appears to be conducted in an orderly 
manner, and as a rule the players take their 
winnings or losings very philosophically. 
The majority, indeed, seem to make quite 
a business matter of it, and we have seldom 
witnessed any display of excitement such as 
many writers are fond of depicting in their 
pages. 

We would advise any of our readers who 
may be disposed to try their fortune, that it 
would be well to put only the amount of 
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money they can afford to lose in their pocket, 
otherwise they will very probably have cause 
to regret their want of self-restraint. A 
winner will usually play on in the hope of 
winning still more ; a loser, with the idea of 
getting back what he has lost; the result in 
either case is seldom satisfactory. By a lucky 
coup it is of course just possible that one may 
win a considerable sum, but all so-called 
" systems " have been proved time after time 
to be nothing but a delusion and a snare. 

The reading-room is well provided with 
English and foreign newsp*apers and periodi- 
cals; telegrams are also frequently received 
when any event of importance has transpired, 
and are posted up in the entrance-hall. 



Mentone. 

Mentone is one hour distant from Nice by 
train, and will, in all probability, be visited 
with no small degree of interest, if only on 
account of the recent celebrity it has acquired 
as having been the spot selected for the 
residence of Her Majesty Queen Victoria in 
the spring of 1882. 

Should the visitor, however, have sufficient 
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time at his disposal it will be far preferable 
to perform the journey by road, going by the 
Route de la Comiche and returning by the 
new road, or vice-versd. The hire of a 
carriage ought not to exceed forty francs, and 
the time occupied for the single journey is 
about four hours. 

Coming directly from Nice, where all is 
bustle and animation, it is probable that 
the first impression of a stranger may not 
be altogether a favourable one, and that he 
may vote the place dull and uninteresting. 
Indeed, thoroughly to appreciate the beauty 
of the surrounding scenery a short residence 
in the place is absolutely necessary. The 
town is so hemmed in between the sea and 
the mountains that it is altogether wanting 
in the variety of carriage drives which can 
be indulged in by the visitor at Nice. Every 
valley is, however, a walk of great loveli- 
ness, which in most instances can be reached 
within a few minutes of quitting the town, 
but the exploration must be made on foot 
or by the aid of donkeys. These will be 
found a great help to persons not equal to 
climbing the hills. 

Pic-nic parties form a great feature in 
Mentone life, and it is not unusual to see a 
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band of at least twenty people start off in 
the morning and return home as the sun 
sets. On these occasions it is advisable in 
almost every case to provide what is requi- 
site for the luncheon, as the roadside inn, 
which forms a feature of the landscape at 
home, is here usually conspicuous by its 
absence. Invalids mostly keep to the 
Promenade du Midi in front of the sea, 
but the tourist will be anxious to scour the 
surrounding hills, where the artist will find 
work for his pencil at every turn, and the 
botanist will be able to add considerably to 
his store. 

The old town of Mentone divides the 
district into two equal divisions, entitled the 
East and West Bay. The latter is the more 
important, containing, as it does, the Jardin 
Public, where the band plays, the railway- 
station, post-office, etc. 

The East Bay is supposed to be more 
sheltered and warmer than its neighbour, 
and, therefore, peculiarly adapted as a resi- 
dence for invalids. It is in the East Bay 
that the ChAlet des Rosiers, the temporary 
residence of her Majesty, is situated. It is 
placed on the slope of the hill, almost at the 
back of Pension Santa Maria, and may be 
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recognised by its roof, which is of slate, and 
built in true chAlet fashion. 

One of the sights of Mentone is the Pont 
St. Louis, composed of a single arch, and 
forming the boundary between France and 
Italy. 

The crags which tower above the head of 
the spectator seem ready to fall at any 
moment, while a small cascade trickling down 
their sides throws itself in a shower of spray 
at the foot of the precipice which yawns at 
his feet. 

Another point of interest is the garden of 
Dr. Bennet, situated on the slope of the rock 
a short distance beyond the bridge and just 
opposite the Italian Custom House. This 
garden is open daily to the public until one 
p.m. The following extract is copied from the 
** Guide to Mentone by an Englishman " : — 
" We paid our first visit to the garden in the 
month of November. On entering, a fragrant 
odour filled the air, derived chiefly from the 
heliotrope, which, growing in great luxuriance, 
covers the walls and trellis -work. Roses, 
geraniums, mignonette, and many flowers un- 
familiar to English eyes were in full bloom, 
and contributed their sweetness to the scent- 
laden atmosphere. Lemon-trees loaded with 
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fruit offered a grateful shade, while agaves, 
cacti, and prickly-pears, bearing their rose- 
tinted fruit, gave a tropical colouring to the 
scene." 

Cannes. 

This town will probably be favoured by at 
least one visit, as it is easy of access both by 
road or rail. 

It consists mainly of one long straggling 
street, well provided with good shops, but 
quite devoid of any picturesqueness. The 
Promenade stretches for a considerable dis- 
tance in front of the sea, but is rather desti- 
tute of shade. There is good bathing, the 
shore consisting of a flat, sandy bottom ; but 
care must be taken to avoid those spots near 
which the drainage of the town empties 
itself. The authorities would do well to pay 
more attention to this circumstance, which is 
of vital importance to the interests of the 
town. 

The ascent of Mont Chevalier (near the 
harbour) will give the visitor a good idea of 
the surrounding country ; the view from the 
summit of the tower (fee i fr.) is admirable. 

The cemetery hard by contains the grave 
of Lord Brougham, and will doubtless be 
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visited with interest by many of my readers. 
Lord Brougham resided at Cannes for many 
years, and it is owing to him in a great 
measure that it has become such a popular 
resort with the English. A marble statue ' 
was erected to his memory a few years 
ago near the kiosque where the band 
plays. 

Grasse, some eleven miles distant, can be 
reached by road or rail, and is renowned as 
being the centre of the great industry for 
distillation of scents and various preparations 
for the toilet. The surrounding country is to 
a great extent composed of flower-gardens, 
where the different plants are cultivated, and 
in the early spring are simply a mass of 
blossom scenting the air for miles. Grasse 
is rising in public estimation as a winter 
resort ; one or two hotels, affording every 
necessary comfort, have been built lately, and 
for those who prefer residing a short distance 
from the sea, and are contented with the 
enjoyments provided by nature, it offers 
many advantages. 

The short drive to Le Cannet (two miles 
and a half) is often taken in order that the 
Villa Sardou, where Rachel, the celebrated 
actress, died in 1858, may be visited. 
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Vallauris, celebrated for its peculiar pottery, 
is also within an easy distance, and most 
visitors carry away with them one or more 
specimens of this branch of industry. 

An excursion to the Isles de Lerins is most 
enjoyable. Two well - appointed steamers 
leave the harbour three times daily to enable 
the tourist to explore both islands. The 
larger of the two, the Isle St.-Marguerite, is 
celebrated as having been the place of 
captivity of the man with the iron mask, 
whose identity has given rise to endless 
controversies. It was also the scene of 
Marshal Bazaine's imprisonment after the 
Franco-Prussian war, whence he made his 
escape in August, 1874. The crossing to St- 
Marguerite occupies twenty minutes, the fare 
(including return journey) is I fr. Visitors 
are obliged to land in small boats, the water 
being very shallow. The fort (which may 
be visited) is only remarkable on account of 
the two incidents just mentioned, but from 
its battlements a superb view of the coast 
may be obtained. During our visit a party 
of Arabs clad in their snowy burnous weie 
huddled together on the ramparts, and made 
us feel for the moment as if we had been 
transported to Algiers. The island is well 

H 
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planted with fir-trees, and is a favourite 
rendezvous for pic-nic parties during fine 
weather. The Isle St-Honorat which lies 
southward is much smaller, and was formerly 
occupied by a community of Monks. To 
make the entire circuit of St-Marguerite on 
foot will require two hours. 
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Churches :— 

Holy Trinity^ Rue de France. — Under the authority 
and licence of the Right Rev. the Bishop of 
Gibraltar. Services throughout the year. From 
October ist to June loth, ii a.m. ; October ist 
to March 15th, 3 p.m. ; from March i6th to 
June 9th, 3.30 p.m. From June nth to Sep- 
tember 30th, 10 a.m. ; from June loth to October 
1st, varies. Week-days (during the Season), 
Saints' Days, Morning Prayer, 1 1 ; Wednesdays, 
Litany and Sermon, 11 ; Fridays, Morning 
Prayer, 11. Holy Communion, ist and 3rd 
Sunday of month at 1 1 o'clock service ; other 
Sundays, 9 a.m. Also on Christmas Day, Good 
Friday, and Ascension Day. Seats can be 
selected every Wednesday and Friday at noon. 
Chaplain, the Rev. C. Childers. 

Christ Churchy Carabacel. — Under the jurisdiction of 
the Right Rev. the Bishop of Gibraltar. Sundays, 
Holy Communion, 8.30 a.m. ; Matins and Sermon, 
II ; Holy Communion, 12.15 \ Litany, 3 p.m. ; 
Choral Evensong and Sermon, 3.30 p.m. Week- 
days : — Matins, 10 a.m. ; Evensong, 3 p.m. 
Saints' Days : — Holy Communion at 10.20 after 
Matins. In Lent, Holy Communion on Thurs- 
days, 10.20. Seats free. Weekly offertory. 
Chaplain, the Rev. E. R. Fisher. 
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St. MichaePs^ Rue St. Michel (near Avenue de la 
Gare). — Sundays, ist Celebration, 8.30 a.m. ; 
Matins and Sermon, 11 a.m. Choral Celebra- 
tion, noon ; Litany and Sermon, 3 p.m. Choral 
Evensong, 4 p.m. Daily celebration, 8.30 a.m. 
Evensong, 4 p.m. Choir practice on Fridays, 
3 p.m. 

Priest in charge, the Rev. G. B. Simeon, M.A., 
3, Rue Adelaide, who may be seen after any of 
the services. The Chapel is open from early 
service to Evensong. Seats free. 

Scotch Church. — Corner of Boulevard Longchamps 
and Rue St. Etienne. Sundays, Service at 1 1 a.m. 
and 3 p.m. Thursdays, Prayer Meeting, 10.30. 
Minister, the Rev. D. Thompson. 

American Church, Rue Carabacel. — Sunday Ser- 
vices : Morning Prayer and Sermon, 1 1 a.m. ; 
Evening Service, 3 p.m. ; Sunday School and 
Bible Class, 9.45 a.m. Holy Communion, First 
and Third Sunday of each Month. 

Rector, the Rev. John Cornell, 18, Rue 
Pastorelli. Seats free. Supported by voluntary 
contributions. 

Chief Post-office and Poste Restante, Rue 
St. Frangois de Paule. There are two collections 
and two distributions of letters from England 
daily, but as the hours are subject to alteration 
it will be necessary to apply for information at 
the Office. Open from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. 

Chief Telegraph Office, Rue du Pont Neuf 
(adjoining the Prefecture). Office open day and 
night. Tariff for England 25 centimes each 
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word; address and signature are both taxed. 
Branch Offices : Place Garibaldi, Rue Maccarini, 
Place Grimaldi, and at the Railway Station, open 
from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

Town Library, Rue St. Frangois de Paule, con- 
taining upwards of 50,000 volumes. Open daily 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Adjoining is the Museum, 
containing various antiquities, medals, and pic- 
tures by native artists ; also a bust of Catherine 
Segurane, the heroine of Nice. 

Museum of Natural History, Square Garibaldi. 
Open Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, from 
12 to 3. Collection of Birds, Fossils, and Shells; 
also splendid collection of varieties of the Mush- 
room. 

Maire or Town Hall, Rue de rH6tel de Ville. 
Open daily. Contains autograph letter and 
portrait of Pope Pius VII. 

La Pr]£fecture, Rue de la Prefecture. Open daily. 

Theatre Franqais, Rue Gamieri (Av. de la Gare). 

Op]£ra Comique (now Italian Opera), Rue St. 
Michel. 

Cercle de la M6diterran6e, Promenade des 
Anglais. 

British Vice-Consulate, Rue de la Buffa. 1 1 a.m. 
American Vice-Consulate, Sunnyside, Boulevard 
de la Buffa. 

English Doctors. — Dr. Drummond, 7, Promenade 
des Anglais; Dr. Crosby, 5, Promenade des 
Anglais ; Dr. West, 29, Promenade des Anglais ; 
Dr. Sturge, 9, Rue Longchamps. 
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HOMCEOPATHic DOCTOR.— Dr. Amnlphy, 6, Jardin 
Public. 

English Chemists.— Numerous (see advts.). 

Dentists. — Preterre, Place Massdna; Hall, Place 
Massdna ; McNeil, 20, Avenue de la Gare ; Shill- 
cock, Avenue de la Gare; Williams, 11, Prome- 
nade des Anglais. 

Nursing Institution. — Villa Taffe, Avenue 
Delphine. 

Tramways. — Principal Station, Place Massdna, 
Running in various directions at intervals of 
twenty minutes from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Usual 
fare, 20 centimes ; platform, 10 centimes. 

Carriages. — May be hired by the course (that is 
from one given point to another) or by the hour. 
The course for one-horse cab, 75 centimes; two- 
horse cab, ifr. 50c.; by the hour, 2fr. It is 
customary to give the driver a fee {pour boire) of 
three or fiw^ sous according to the distance. 

Steamers. — For Genoa, Sundays, 6 p.m. ; Marseilles, 
Sundays, 9 a.m. ; Corsica (Ajaccio), Sundays, 
8 p.m. 
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GRAND HOTEL, 

9, Quai St -Jean Baptiste, 9. 
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Admirably situated, facing Jardin 
Massena. Facing foil South. 

This Hotel is provided with every comfort necessary 
for Visitors, and can be well recommended. 
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LIFT TO EVERY FLOOR. 
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UJestminster potel. 
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First-class Hotel. 
Full South Aspect. 
Magnificent Sea 
Arrangements for 
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This Hotel, the largest on the Promenade des 
Anglais, is replete with everything necessary for the 
comfort of Visitors. 



HYDRAULIC LIFT. 

DRAWING, BILLIARD, AND SMOKING-ROOMS, 

BATH BOOM IIT HOTEL. 
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HOTEI. DE FRANCE, 

opposite the Jardin Public and Promenade des Anglais, 
FACING SOUTH. LIFT. 

BRANCH HOUSE AT GIMIES. 
(POBMEELY VITALI'S FAMILY HOTEL.) 

An Omnibus runs frequently during the day between 

Nice and Cimi/s, 



S. ZUNDEL, Proprietor, 

H. BERTHELMANN, Director, 



THE LANGHAM, 

91, PROMENADE DES ANGLAIS, 91. 



Beautifully situated full Souths facing the 

Mediterranean, 

Suites of Apartments of from two to twelve 
rooms; also single rooms. Board is optional. 



THE PROPRIETOR IS ENGLISH, 
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ID I S ID E K/ I 

(Formerly Boulevard des Italians, Paris), 

Inventor of the Carte-de-Visite Portrait, Patented 

November 27, 1854. 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

To the Courts of England, Spain, France, 
Holland, Italy, Portugal, and Russia. 

Chevalier of the Order of Charles III. of Spain, and St. Maurice and Lazare 



MEDALS AT ALL EXHIBITIONS SINCE 1855. 



33, BOULEVARD DUBOUCHAGE, 33. 

GYMNASE SOHIER, 

Nice— 31, Boulevard Dubouchage, 31— Nice. 

ESTABLISHED 1866. 



DANS E ET A RMES. 

JJj^drqpathic Treatment and ^^ Massaged 
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ENGLISH CHEMISTS 

(A. NICHOLLS & CO.). 

3, QUAI MASSENA, 3. 



'Y5>R0rRIET0RS of " Eucalyptus Vinegar," as supplied to 
*-*^ HiR.H. the Duke of Albany. A most refreshing and 
invigorating Toilet requisite. Price, f. 2 50 c. 

Also **Mentholine," the only remedy which gives instantaneous 
relief in Neuralgia and Nervous Headache. Free by post, f. 2 50 c. 

THE PHARMAGIE ANGLAI8E, 

t 

J. DANIEL & CO., 




CliemitU to %M.fk. ffij^^ ti)e Vnna of MaU<. 



Prescriptions carefully Dispensed with Drugs 
obtained from the best London Houses. 



PATENT MEDICINES. 

TOILET REQUISITES. 



7, QUAI MASSENA, 7. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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R, PERAUD, 

COIFFEUR- PERFUMER, 

Comer of Place Massena and Bue Massena. 



LARGE SALON FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
Salon for Dyeing the Hair. American Shampooing. 

IVOBY AND TOBTOISESHELL ABTICLES. 

Perfumes of Violets of Nice and Ess Bouquet of Nice, 
ENGLISH SPOKEN. MAN SPRICHT DEUTSCH. 

PHARMACIE ANGLAISE, 

21, RUE DE NOAILLES, 21, 

(Opposite Grand H6tel de Marseille.) 



English & Foreign Prescriptions accurately prepared. 

PATENT MEDICINES. 
PERFUMERY AND TOILET REQUISITES. 

Specific for Sea-sickness. 
MEDIGINB CHBSTS AND POOKBT PHABMAOIS8. 

ENGLISH SPOKEN. 
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GRAND HOTEL 
DU LOUVRE ET PAIX. 

The only first-class Hotel facing full South. Patronised by the 
highest class of Society. Entirely renovated, and affording every 
modem comfort. Has a universal reputation. 



PATENT LIFT. 
BATHS AND DOUCHES IN THE HQTEL. 

Winter Garden. Warming Apparatus. 
MODS&ATE TERMS. 

Arrangemeots made for a Protracted Stay' 

PAUL NEUSCHWANDER & CO., Proprietors, 

N.B. — Railway tickets are issued in the Hotel. All information 
respecting the movement of Steamers given gratuitously. 
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HOTEL SUFFREN, 

71, Avenue des Champs Elysees, 71. 

First-class Hotel Admirably situated. Is entirely 
changed and improved by the present Proprietor, who 
speaks English. 

Restaurant : —Breakfast {wine included) ,/. 8 50 e. ; 
Dinner (wine included), 5 francs. 

Apartments for famiiies and single rooms, from 

4 francs, j mEYER, Proprietor. 



CORSETS. 

MAISON LEIOTY, 

8, PkACE DE LA MADELEINE, 

PARIS. 

English Spoken. 
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iVlonte Carlo* 



First-Glass Family Hotel. 

SPLENDIDLY SITUATED IN THE PUBLIC GARDENS. 

UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT. 

ENTIRELY REFURNISHED. 



Excellent Cuisine. Wines of First Quality. 
Omnibus Meets all Trains. 

N.B.— -Full-sized Billiard-table by Burroughs & Watts. 

« HOTEL * MONTE + CARLO W^ 



HIS First-class Hotel, ^facing full South, is beau- 
tifully situated, with magnificent view of the sea. 

The Hotel has been refurnished, and is provided with 
everything necessary for the comfort of Visitors. 




RESTAURANT ATTACHED TO HOTEL. 



TANTY, Proprietor, 

OMNIBUS AT STATION, 
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SACHET DE VOYAGE. 

Trade Mark — Mosquito— Registered. 



This Sachet will be found invaluable to Tourists, 
and especially to Travellers in Hot Glimates. 

-^ placed in the bed for a short time 
before retiring to rest, it will most 
effectually drive away Fleas and every 
species of Insect, or it may be left 
under the pillow during the night, if 
preferred. 

Left exposed upon the table, it drives away 
Gnats, Mosquitoes, &c., and at the same time 
purifies the air in a remarkable manner. In 
crowded Hotels it is indispensable, and in cases 
of sickness or fever its disinfecting properties have 
been repeatedly tested with the happiest results. 

If placed in the trunk with soiled linen during a 
journey, it acts as a complete disinfectant, and 
utterly destroys all unjfleasant odour. 

For the protection of Furs and Clothing of all 
kinds against the Moth, it will be found more 
economical, cleanly, and efficacious than any of 
the Powders hitherto employed. 

PRICE, ONE SHILLING. 

Sol« Dopot i-KESSBS. BOBERTS k CO., Chemlitt to th« PrlsM 
Knd PrlneeH of ValM, 76, Vow Bond Btreot, London, knd 
G, Boo de la Fall, PbiIb data of 33, Place Vandoioe!. 
Ami o/aU Clamuit at Hmt and Abrtad. 



NO MORE 

WRINKLES 

BY USING THE 

GEORGINE DE CHAMPBARON, 

to, RUE LAPPITTB, PARIS. 

V I'FTER a few applications Brightness, 
fj^^ Freshness, and Transparency of 
Complexion are obtained, and the Total 
Suppression of Wrinkles. 



AOSNTS FOR GrBAT BRITAIN— 

ROBERTS & CO., CHEMISTS, 

76, VIEW BOND ST., LONDON. 
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